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VACCINATION AND THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Ir is not to be wondered at that the article on Vaccination in the 
last volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica is regarded as a god- 
send by the opponents of vaccination. Hitherto, whatever may 
have been the force of their arguments, they must have felt them- 
selves sadly in need of authoritative support, since they have 
never been able to enlist on their side any man of “light and 
leading”’ in science or medicine. When Mr. Dodson brought in his 
Bill for restricting the number of penalties for non-compliance with 
the Vaccination Acts, even this moderate amount of concession 
was formally opposed by the Royal Society, the Royal College of 
Physicians, and the Royal College of Surgeons, three bodies which 
probably comprise most of the pathological science of the kingdom, 
while the deputation in its favour only represented a voluntary 
association, of which Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., was, perhaps, the most 
distinguished member. The medical profession for many years 
has been practically unanimous on the subject ; and if the assailants 
. of the “ Jennerian rite,” as it is called, were asked for their scien- 
tific supporters, they had to shelter themselves under the names of 
some foreign doctors whose distinction had to be taken for granted. 
The publication of thé Encyclopedia article, however, marks a new 
stage in the controversy. Its author is Dr. Creighton, who, though 
none of the three scientific bodies above-mentioned have recognized 
his eminence by admitting him to their ranks, is nevertheless 
known in connection with the study of pathology, and is a copious 
writer on medical subjects. It is, however, no disparagement to 
him to say that his article on Vaccination gains more weight from 
its inclusion in the Encyclopedia than from any authority to which 
he can himself lay claim. In fact, most people probably heard for 
the first time of his book on Vaccino-syphilis (on which his article 
seems to be founded) when they saw it included in the list of 
VOL. XII. 28 
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authorities which he cites. But the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
been edited with great care; excellent judgment has, on the whole, 
been exercised in the selection of writers specially conversant with 
the subjects allotted to them; and it is regarded generally as a 
standard work of reference, reflecting not the views of this or that 
school, but the mature conclusions of scientific opinion. In this 
particular case, the principle has been avowedly abandoned. Dr. 
Creighton frankly says that ‘‘ the views expressed in [his] article 
diverge in many points from the opinions received among medical 
men, and must be regarded not as the exposition of established and 
undisputed doctrine but as the outcome of an independent and 
laborious research.” His general conclusion, as summed up by 
Mr. Picton, M.P., in an article in the Contemporary Review, is that 
the dangers of vaccination have been much under-rated and its 
advantages greatly exaggerated. On the one hand, he gives a 
startling list of the diseases which it is likely to cause; and, on the 
other, he regards small-pox as a “foreign pestilence,” which is 
mainly influenced by sanitary conditions, and would in time pro- 
bably disappear of itself if vaccination were abandoned. If Dr. 
Creighton’s conclusions, or, rather, the inferences to be legitimately 
drawn from his statements (for his conclusions are nowhere clearly 
expressed), are correct, it is certain that compulsory vaccination 
ought at once to be abandoned, even if the further step of prohibit- 
ing it by law, as inoculation by small-pox virus is now prohibited, 
were not also necessary. It may be that Dr. Creighton, like 
Galileo, is right when all the rest of the scientific world is wrong ; 
and the question is of such supreme importance to the health of the 
community that it deserves to be thoroughly thrashed out. With 
that view, I propose to adduce some evidence which may fitly 
supplement that collected by a very strong Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which investigated the question in 1871, and 
came to the conclusion that the “‘ cow-pox affords, if not an abso- 
lute, yet a very great protection against an attack of small-pox, 
and an almost absolute protection against death from that dis- 
ease ;” “‘ that if the operation be performed with due regard to the 
health of the person vaccinated, and with proper precautions in 
obtaining and using the vaccine lymph, there need be no appre- 
hension that vaccination will injure health or communicate any 
disease ; that small-pox, unchecked by vaccination, is one of the 
most terrible and destructive of diseases, as regards the danger of 
infection, the proportion of deaths among those attacked, and the 
permanent injury to the survivors; and, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the State to endeavour to secure the careful vaccination of 
the whole population.” 

Before, however, I proceed to deal with the two points of the 
advantages and the dangers of vaccination, it seems desirable to 
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verify a few of the figures and facts, apart from the arguments, of 
the Encyclopedia article, with a view of seeing whether they are 
stated with the accuracy that may fairly be expected in an impor- 
tant scientific contribution to a standard work. 

It must be owned that the blunders discoverable on even a 
slight examination are pretty numerous. I will specify a few of 
them.* 

1. Dr. Creighton gives a “‘ Table of the infantine death-rate from 
syphilis (England and Wales),” in which he shows that it was 255 
in 1847, and rose to 1,733 in 1884. These figures are, indeed, 
startling, not only relatively—I shall deal hereafter with the 
increase—but absolutely. A death-rate of 1,733, presumably per 
million, implies that in 1884 more than 46,000 infants died of 
syphilis—in other words, that one-third of the whole infantile 
mortality was due to that cause. The real death-rate from syphilis 
per million of population for that year, according to the Registrar- 
General’s figures, was not 1,733, but 64; and it seems that Dr. 
Creighton has, in place of a “‘death-rate,” given the aggregate 
number of deaths. 

2. In the same table the figures for several years are omitted, 
and those for other years are “calculated” by Dr. Creighton. It 
is not clear why he has not accepted the official figures, given in 
the 18th Report of the Registrar-General, which differ from his 
own estimates. For instance, he states the infantile death-rate 
(really the deaths) from syphilis in 1853 as 380. The correct 
number is 406. 

3. The next table contains a curious example of carelessness. 
It purports to give the deaths from small-pox from 1847 to 1884,+ 
the general mortality, and that among children under five years 
old, being separately stated. The figures from 1876 to 1884 inclu- 
sive correspond with those of the Registrar-General. But in the 
years preceding 1876 there are, in some instances, serious dis- 
crepancies. For instance, in the year 1875 the figures given by 
Dr. Creighton are 950 and 271 respectively, while those published 
by the Registrar-General are 849 and 176. Thus, according to 
Dr. Creighton, the total mortality is 12 per cent. and the children’s 
mortality 54 per cent. greater than according to the Registrar- 
General. On a comparison of the two sets of figures, it appears 


* Most of the inaccuracies of fact here specified were pointed out in an article 
published in the Morning Post on December 25th, 1888. 

+ It is difficult to understand why, in an article shown to have been written in 1888, 
by its citation of a book published in that year, the statistics are not carried beyond 
1884. This point is the more important, as there is obviously an annual increase in the 
proportion of the population to whom, as children, the Vaccination Act 1871 has 
applied ; and it is significant that in the four years 1885-88 (the figures for two, if not 
three, of which were at Dr. Creighton’s disposal) the small-pox death-rate was far 
smaller than in any similar period since civil registration began. 
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that the differences are just equal to the deaths from chicken-pox, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that Dr. Creighton has heedlessly 
included deaths from both diseases. If he had done this through- 
out, he might have contended that chicken-pox is so rarely a fatal 
disease that it is fair to assume that deaths registered from it must 
really be due to small-pox. But he cannot take refuge in this 
excuse, since he does not include in his table the deaths from 
chicken-pox in the years 1876-84. 

4. Dr. Creighton informs the readers of the Encyclopedia that a 
public vaccinator’s fee is one shilling and sixpence for each case. 
As a matter of fact, the fee varies from one shilling to seven or 
eight shillings, the average being at least 50 per cent. higher than 
the sum specified by Dr. Creighton; and a reference to the Act 
itself* would have shown him that, in a large class of cases, three 
shillings is the statutory minimum. 

5. He says that ‘‘ the Local Government Board awards a con- 
siderable sum in premiums for totals (sic) of successful vaccination, 
at a higher scale of one shilling for each case, and a lower scale 
of sixpence.” There is actually only one rate of award, namely, a 
shilling per case. The lower rate of payment (which, by the way, 
was never sixpence) has been abolished for about five years. 

6. According to Dr. Creighton, “‘ the vaccination officer sees that 
all children are vaccinated either privately or publicly before they 
are three months old (in Scotland six months), unless there is 
reason for postponing the operation.” The truth is that the limit 
of three months only applies to large towns, and that a correct 
statement of the case would be that the age ranges, according to 
the local arrangements for public vaccination, from three to eight 
months.t 

7. Dr. Creighton says that in the army and navy “ vaccination 
and re-vaccination are absolutely without exception,” and that 
therefore the small-pox cases which occur in those services are 
invariably those of re-vaccinated persons. As to the army, there 
seems to be no precise information whether the veryt small propor- 
tion of soldiers’ deaths from small-pox are in fact those of persons 
successfully vaccinated after their enlistment. But as regards the 
navy (in which, by the way, the regulations as to re-vaccination 
only came into effect on March 7th, 1871), a report§ by the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, based on the Admiralty 
Records, throws some light on the question. It appears that the 

* See Section 6. 

+ See Section 12 of the Vaccination Act, 1867. 


¢ In the great epidemic of 1871, the rate of small-pox mortality in the army was 210 
per million; in the civil population, aged between 15 and 55, it was over 1,000 per 
million. 


§ Supplement to Fourteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board 
1884-5, p. xx. 
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43 deaths which occurred in the eleven years following the issue 
of the regulations are made up as follows :— 
Unvaccinated (including 11 Kroomen) 12 
Vaccinated but not re-vaccinated = - 13 
Re-vaccinated - - - - - 6 
No information (2 being foreigners) - 12 


(25 known exceptions out of 43 cases) - 43 


And it is in the face of these facts that Dr. Creighton states that 
“‘vaccination and re-vaccination are absolutely without exception 
in the navy.” 

It would be easy to particularize other instances of mis-state- 
ments of fact, to show that some of Dr. Creighton’s quotations are 
curiously imperfect, that his language is often obscure, sometimes 
ungrammatical, and that many of his assertions rest solely on 
his own authority, without any facts being given in support of 
them. The following specimen of his style may suffice. He tells 
us that ‘ cow-pox, ‘ undisturbed by the milker’s hands,’ has no 
existence in the originating cow,” and that it is always associated 
with the act of milking. But “it is only rarely that a series of 
events ensues on this basis that constitute cow-pox as we know it; 
they ensue in some one animal out of many in the same byre, and 
years may elapse before the event happens again.” It is curious 
that this, and some other sentences of about equal lucidity, have 
escaped excision by a vigilant editor; but still, Dr. Creighton’s 
literary style, and even his inaccuracies of fact, are scarcely worth 
notice in comparison with the two great questions which have now 
to be discussed, (1) Is vaccination, broadly speaking, a preventive 
of small-pox? (2) Is it productive of other diseases ? 


I. 


As to the effect of the Vaccination Acts on small-pox, calculations 
founded on the figures in the table printed by Dr. Creighton show 
that the small-pox death-rate for the first ten years which it 
includes, viz. 1847-56, was 251 per million of the population, at 
all ages, and that the death-rate for the years 1875-84 is 72 per 
million; while, if the table is continued up to the year 1888, the 
death-rate sinks to 50 per million. The difference between 25 and 
50 (or even 72) per million is certainly a substantial one ; although 
Mr. Picton, in the article already referred to, seems to regard it 
as merely “a slight decrease in the ratio of deaths to an increasing 
population.” But it is when we come to classify the mortality 
according to the age at death, that we are able to trace most 
clearly the influence of the Vaccination Acts. The reason for 


| 
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distributing the figures among various age-periods is obvious. If 
a man dies from small-pox in 1880, at the age of 50, it is clear that 
his case is unaffected by the fact that, long after he had grown up, 
Acts were passed for securing the vaccination of children. And 
although, under the Act of 1867, the Vaccination Officer can take 
proceedings in respect of any unvaccinated child below the age of 
14 years, yet in practice, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if 
the vaccination is not secured within a couple of years after birth, 
the case is written off in the returns and no further steps are 
taken. It should also be remembered that it was not till 1871 
that the machinery was established for the general and systematic 
enforcement of compulsory vaccination, though the first Act by 
which the principle was adopted had been passed in 1853. 

This much being premised, the following table will be found 
instructive :— 


Mean Annuat Deartus from Smauu-Pox at successive life-periods 
per million living at each such life-period. 


SuB-PERIOD. | 


| to to to to andu 
— | 5. 10. | 15. | 25. | 45. wards, 
ia] @ | @®) @ @ | @ 


(5) 
(a) Vaccination optional (1847-1853)...| 305 | 1,617 | 337 | 94] 109] 66) 22 


(6) Vaccination obligatory, but not effi- 

ciently enforced (1854-1871) ...| 223 | 817 | 243 88] 163) 131 | 52 
(c) Vaccination obligatory, and more! | 

efficiently enforced by Vaccination! 

Officers (1872-78)... ~ {| 114 | 226/124 71) 126] 109) 47 
(d) Do. (1878-87)... 54| 94) 42 33] 60] 60] 29 


A comparison of the period (a) when vaccination was optional 
with that ()) in which it was compulsory in name, shows that the 
death-rate at all ages diminished by about one-third, but that the 
diminution was slighter and slighter at successive ages up to 15, 
after which it was converted into an increase. In column (5) this 
increase is from 109 to 163, the fact being that the average age at 
death (in the period 1854-71) of the persons included in that 
column is 20, and therefore most of them (though not all) were 
born before the establishment of compulsory vaccination in 1853. 
In the sixth column, the increase is still greater, namely, from 66 
to 181; but all included in it were born before 1853, and the same 
consideration applies to the last column. Is it not reasonable 
to infer that if there had been no Vaccination Act in 1858, the 
numbers in the first four columns would have exhibited the same 
proportion of increase as the three last? Similar considerations 
apply to a comparison of the figures included in the period (c) with 
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those of (a) and (b), but in this case it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the small-pox deaths in 1872 were very nearly as numerous 
as those in the fifteen succeeding years (19,094 against 26,416), 
and occurred among persons born before the existing law came 
into operation in 1871. Even so, we find that the general small- 
pox death-rate was reduced to about a third of what it had been in 
the pre-compulsion period. But the figures in period (d) are much 
more striking still. Comparing them with those in (a) we find 
that the death-rate at all ages is only about one-sixth of what it 
was ; that at ages below 5, it is one-sixteenth; between 5 and 10 
it is one-eighth; between 10 and 15 it is one-third; between 
15 and 25 it is rather more than one-half; between 25 and 45 it 
is only fractionally less; and above 45 it is actually greater. 
Now, it will be seen that the persons whose deaths figure in column 
(2) were all born after the passing of the Vaccination Act of 1871, 
and that the rate per million* is 94, compared with 1,617 in the 
pre-compulsion period (a). In column (3) only part, and in column 
(4) a much smaller part, of the cases were of persons born after 
1871, and though in both instances the contrast with period (a) is 
well marked, it is less conspicuous in (4) than in (3). In (5), in 
which the average age at death is 20, and consequently the Act 
of 1871 only applied to a small proportion of the cases, the 
death-rate is more than half the death-rate in that column in 
period (a); in column (6), in which a good many of the entries 
relate to persons born at a time when compulsion was not even 
nominally in force, there is very little gain; and in column (7), 
in which all the entries belong to that time, there is even an 
increase as compared with (a). In point of fact, we find that since 
the introduction of compulsory vaccination the general mortality 
from small-pox has fallen to one-sixth of what it was, and that 
the only persons among whom there has not been an enormous 
decrease of mortality are those born before the Acts came into 
operation. And I venture to think that the result of this kind of 
analysis is more instructive than Dr. Creighton’s general observa- 
tion that from 1870 onward “the preponderance (of small-pox 
mortality) leaves the age of infancy and childhood, so that in 1884 
the deaths under five were three times fewer” (whatever that may 
mean) ‘‘ than those at all other ages.” 

It is not clear on what evidence Dr. Creighton founds his con- 
clusion that any diminution of small-pox is due to sanitation rather 
than to vaccination. If it is an expiring disease, why has the 
small-pox death-rate of adults—+.e. of the only class not coming 
under the influence of the Vaccination Acts—been greater in the 


* It would no doubt, be smaller still but for the fact that some of the cases included 
in it are those of children who died before reaching the age for vaccination. 
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period 1872-87 than in the period 1847-53? If small-pox kills 
less children because it is an expiring disease, why does it kill more 
adults ?* 

Putting aside the question whether small-pox is not a disease 
which is likely to be more promoted by the modern aggregation of 
the population in towns than checked by sucht improvements as 
have taken place in sewerage, water-supply, and nuisance removal, 
I may point out that there is no other disease the death-rate from 
which has fallen among children to a fraction of what it was, while 
among adults it has actually increased. And when we find that 
the only class in which the increase of small-pox has taken place 
is that of persons to whom the Compulsory Vaccination Acts have 
not applied, because they were born before those Acts were passed, 
the inference is obvious. 

So much as regards the utility of vaccination to the community 
in lessening mortality from small-pox. The next question is as 
to its effect as regards the individual who chances to be exposed 
to small-pox infection. First, to what extent does it protect him 
from attack? Secondly, if he is attacked, to what extent does it 
diminish the chance of his being killed by it? 1t is plain that no 
statistics applying to the whole population can be collected with 
regard to either point. It is impossible to state the number of 
persons who, during a particular epidemic, may have chanced to 
be exposed to infection, nor, in the absence of an effectual and 
compulsory system of notification of infectious cases, can the 
number of non-fatal attacks be ascertained. Some important 
inferences, however, may be drawn from the results of a vaccina- 
tion census { taken by the Poor Law Guardians of the parish 

* The reason probably is that more reach manhood without having had small-pox 
in their youth. Possibly, too, the disease has increased in malignity. On this point, see 
Forty-Third Report of Registrar- General, p. xxi. 

t In the Forty-third Report of the Registrar-General p. xxiii., he gives a table which 


compares the death-rates for different ages in 1872-80 with those for 1847-53 in the 
case of small-pox, and of all other diseases respectively. It is as follows :— 


DEATH-RATES in 1872-80 compared with those in 1847-53, the latter taken as 100. 
Allages. Oto5. 5to010. 10tol5. 15025. 25to 45. Over 45. 


Small-pox . ‘ 51 20 55 104 159 214 264 
All other causes . 93 94 70 67 71 88 97 


We see that while the death-rate from small-pox at ages below 5 has dropped to 
20 per cent. of the rate in 1847-53, that from other causes has only dropped to 94 per 
cent., but on the other hand the small-pox rate for ages above 45 has risen in the late 
period to nearly three times what it was, while the rate from all causes has slightly 
fallen. This does not Icok as if sanitary improvements did much to diminish small-pox. 

¢ A similar census taken in West Ham in 1885, shows the following results :—115,084 
persons were found to have been vaccinated in infancy, but not re-vaccinated, and of 
these 6,207, or 5-6 per cent. had had small-pox, 25,102 persons had been both vaccinated 
and re-vaccinated, and of these only 25, or -09 per cent., had had small-pox ; 817 (over 
three months old) were unvaccinated, and‘of these no less than 427, or 52-2 per cent., 
had had small-pox. 
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of St. Pancras in the year 1884. It is thus described in the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board :— 


A staff was organized consisting of ten gentlemen connected with University 
College Hospital, who were appointed to institute, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Collins, L.R.C.P., a house-to-house inquiry throughout the parish. They visited 
21,885 inhabited houses, and obtained statistics with regard to the vaccination of 
141,620 persons. 

The inquiry elicited some interesting information. It showed that of 25,917 
children over one and under ten years of age, no less than 25,692, or more than 99 per 
cent., had been vaccinated, while of 112,425 persons over ten years of age, 71,213, or 
63 per cent., had been vaccinated once, 39,835, or 35} per cent., had been vaccinated 
more than once, and only 13,377, or less than 14 per cent., were unvaccinated. As 
regards the incidence of small-pox on vaccinated, re-vaccinated, and unvaccinated 
persons respectively, the results of the inquiry were as follows :— 

Of the 71,213 persons over ten who had undergone a single vaccination, 2,013, or 
2-8 per cent., were found to be marked with small-pox. Of the 39,835 who had been 
re-vaccinated, only 29, or 0-08 per cent., were so marked. But of the 1,377 un- 
vaccinated, no less than 857, or 62-2 per cent., bore unmistakable traces of that 


disease. 

It might be inferred from these figures, which relate to a con- 
siderable population, that (leaving fatal cases out of the question 
for a moment) the chance that an unvaccinated person will 
get an attack of small-pox is to the chance of a re-vaccinated 
person as 62°2 is to 0°08, or about 777 to 1, and that compared 
with the same chance in the case of a person once vaccinated it is 
as 62°2 to 2°8, or about 33 to 1. But so many circumstances as 
to age and quality of vaccination have here to be taken into 
account, that it is impossible to found any exact conclusions on 
such figures. It is enough to say broadly that they tend to con- 
firm the statement which has been often made to the effect that 
in pre-vaccination days it was rare* to meet with a person 
who had reached middle-age without being pitted by small-pox, 
whereas it is now rare to find anybody who is thus pitted. 

There is, however, one piece of evidence, which has perhaps 
scarcely been brought into sufficient prominence, of the absolute 
efficacy of vaccination, at any rate when recently performed, in 
the prevention of small-pox. In the early days of vaccination, 
when it was only gradually superseding inoculation, it was a 
common practice to perform the last-named operation either 

* It is difficult to appreciate nowadays the extent of the ravages of small-pox of 
old. Lord Dalling remarks, in his Life of Viscount Palmerston, that the necessity of 
pleasing George III. introduced Addington into so many administrations as to justify 
Mr. Canning’s observation that he was ‘like the small-pox which everybody is 
obliged to have once in his life.” In the present day, one might just as well say that 
everybody is obliged to have typhus fever once in his life. So, too, when we read 
in Ben Jonson’s Hpigram to the Small-pox— 

Envious and foul disease, could there not be 
One beauty in an age, and free from thee? 


it is satisfactory to reflect that, thanks to Dr. Jenner, this is no longer one of the 
dangers by which beauties are assailed. 
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as a criterion of the efficacy of the first, or in order to afford 
additional security. Mr. Simon* tells us: ‘‘In these early 
days of the discovery, almost every case of vaccination was 
made a test of the alleged protection. Dr. Jenner, writing 
in 1801, says, ‘upwards of 6,000 persons have now been inoc- 
ulated with the virus of cow-pox, and the far greater part of 
them have since been inoculated with that of small-pox, and 
exposed to its infection in every rational way that could be devised, 
without effect’; and Dr. Woodville (giving public evidence in 
1802), said that within two years (1799-1801) there were vaccinated 
at the Small-pox Hospital 7,500 persons, of whom about one-half 
were subsequently inoculated with small-pox matter, and in none 
of them did small-pox produce any effect.”’+ 

Next to actual inoculation with small-pox matter, continual 
exposure to the atmosphere of a small-pox hospital affords a 
crucial test of the efficacy of vaccination. What are the facts? In 
his evidence before the Select Committee on the Act of 1867, 
Mr. Marson, F.R.C.S., recounted the experience of the London 
Small-pox Hospital in this matter. He said (4208): ‘In the 
thirty-five years during which I have been at the Small-pox 
Hospital I have never had a nurse or a servant, the whole time, 
who has taken small-pox there. I re-vaccinate them when they 
come there, and they never have small-pox, although they are 
exposed to infection every day.” 

I learn from Dr. Goude, the present Medical Officer, that this 
immunity from attack has continued to exist among the staff of 
the London Small-pox Hospital up to the present time. There is 
thus an unbroken record of more than fifty years to the same. 
effect. The only exception is that of a gardener who refused to be 
re-vaccinated, on the ground that his duties did not take him 
inside the hospital. He caught small-pox, and died. 

The experience of the staff of the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board is of the same character, though in this instance 
there have been enough exceptions (see note below) to prove the 
rule. In the report (1886) of a Committee appointed by the 
Epidemiological Societyt to investigate the vaccination question, 


* Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee of 1871 on the Vaccination Act, 
1867, p. 50. 

¢ Imay mention, as showing that the practice of performing the double operation 
was in vogue as late as 1811, that some years ago I learnt from a lady born in 1801 
that she remembered distinctly being taken after vaccination, at the age of ten, to the 
Small-pox Hospital to be inoculated from a patient whose appearance, covered as he 
was with small-pox sores, had been a horrible reminiscence throughout a long life. It 
is, perhaps, also worthy of remark, that the late M. Paul Bert, the celebrated French 
physiologist, only became a warm advocate of vaccination after having experimented 
on himself in the same way and with the same result. 

t Transactions of Epidemiological Society, vol. v , p. 164. 
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particulars are given as to 1,354 nurses and ward servants who 
were exposed to infection day by day, by attending on patients in 
the Board’s Small-pox Hospital. Of these, 734 cases were reported 
by Drs. Collie, McCombie, and Sweeting, the Medical Superin- 
tendents, and are classed as follows :— 

79 persons who had suffered small-pox before taking service at 
hospital, not one of whom again contracted small-pox. 

645 persons not only vaccinated in infancy, but also re-vaccinated 
just before entering on their duties; not one of whom took 
small-pox. 

10 persons vaccinated in infancy, but who had not been re- 
vaccinated before entering on duty at hospital; every one 
of whom contracted small-pox at some period or other of 

—— their service. 

734 

As to the remaining 620 persons employed in the small-pox 
wards, the statistics furnished by Dr. Gayton (Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Homerton Hospital for thirteen years) do not 
specify the number of cases in which the nurse had already had 
small-pox before being engaged. But he states that all but three 
were re-vaccinated, and that only these three were attacked by 
small-pox after commencing their duties.* 

It is surely a striking fact that during more than half a century 
at the London Small-pox Hospital, and during more than a dozen 
years at the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, not a 
single re-vaccinated doctor, nurse, or other person employed in 
attendance on small-pox patients has taken the disease, and that 
(with the very few exceptions mentioned in the note) this immu- 
nity has extended to the many re-vaccinated persons employed 
about the hospitals. Moreover, even when the re-vaccination has 
been omitted, primary vaccination has saved the persons in 
question from a dangerous attack. Not one of the indoor staff, 
whether vaccinated once or twice, has ever died of small-pox. 

There is, however, a popular notion that doctors and nurses who 
are in constant attendance on infectious cases somehow acquire, 
independently of any special prophylactic, a capacity for resisting 

* It is necessary to state, however, that though there has been this remarkable 
immunity from small-pox among the re-vaccinated nurses at the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, four cases of small-pox have at different times occurred 
there among domestic servants, who are believed to have been re-vaccinated ; though 
in at least two of the cases the operation had been unsuccessful (see Lancet, Jan. 26, 
1889, p. 197). The attacks were very slight, but still were undoubtedly small-pox. 
Whether less care was taken as to securing successful vaccination in these instances 
than in those of the nurses, or whether they are merely fresh illustrations of the fact 
that there are some insignificant exceptions to the rule that successful re-vaccination 


if recent, is an absolute preventive of small-pox, is a question as to which there may 
be different opinions. 
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infection. Now I am inclined to doubt whether the diploma of a 
doctor or the certificate of a nurse has any magical effect in 
protecting its possessor from infection. If a doctor takes poison 
it has its usual effect upon him unless he happens to have the 
constitution of a Mithridates, and there are few medical men or 
nurses who have arrived at middle age without having had some 
form of fever. As to hospital attendants, here are some facts. A 
report* made to the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 1881, by Dr. 
Collie, Superintendent of the Homerton Fever Hospital, shows 
that in ten years among the medical officers and nurses of the 
Homerton, Stockwell, and Liverpool Road Hospitals, there were 
no less than 123 cases of typhus, enteric, and scarlet fever, and 
that of these 25 were fatal. So, too, it appears from the successive 
reports of the London Fever Hospital that there were in ten years 
no less than 246 cases of fever, with 44 deaths, among doctors and 
nurses. How is the immunity of such persons in small-pox wards 
and their liability to attack in fever wards to be accounted for, if 
vaccination is left out of the question? It is, I believe, the 
general opinion of the medical profession that no fever, not even 
typhus itself, is more highly infectious than small-pox. 

The evidence which I have quoted as to nurses at small-pox 
hospitals will seem to most people pretty conclusive. But Dr. 
Creighton is of a different opinion. He says, “The efficacy of 
re-vaccination is sometimes sought to be proved by the immunity 
of nurses in small-pox hospitals. The experiment of not revac- 
cinating the nurses was tried at the small-pox hospital of the 
South Dublin Union in 1871-72; 29 out of the 36 attendants had 
not been re-vaccinated, and these all escaped small-pox as well as 
the other seven. But nurses are not rarely chosen from among those 
who have had small-pox, and cases of small-pox in re-vaccinated 
nurses are not unknown.” And he proceeds to quote some figures 
as to small-pox in the army and in the civil population in Ger- 
many which seem to be intended to show that re-vaccination 
actually promotes small-pox. Here I content myself with saying 
that, in the case of the South Dublin Union which he mentions, he 
does not seem to have taken the trouble to ascertain whether the 
29 ‘‘ attendants” had had small-pox before being engaged, whether 
they had been once vaccinated, and, if so, how long before their 
engagement. His remark that ‘‘ smail-pox in re-vaccinated nurses 
is not unknown,” is apparently founded on the four cases already 
referred to (which, by the way, chanced to be not among nurses 
but among domestic servants) in the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. That he should bring these instances into promi- 


* Minutes of Metropolitan Asylums Board, 1881, vol. xv., p. 765. 
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nence while ignoring the very weighty evidence which I have cited, 
is a typical illustration of his mode of treating the question. 

I now proceed to another point which Dr. Creighton states in a 
characteristically slovenly fashion. 

“The next question is the death-rate among the vaccinated and 
unvaccinated respectively. The total death-rate from small-pox 
is almost the same as it wasin the eighteenth century. Large 
aggregates collected by Jurin and others in pre-vaccination times 
show a mortality of 18°8 per cent., and corresponding aggregates 
in English and American hospitals, mostly since 1870, show a 
mortality of 18°5 per cent.” It is rather startling to hear that 
‘the total death-rate from small-pox” in these days is “ almost 
the same as it was in the eighteenth century”; but what Dr. 
Creighton means is the percentage of deaths among those who 
chance to be attacked by small-pox. His mode of proving his 
point is wonderful. His figure of 18°8 per cent. seems to be 
derived from a table published by the anti-vaccination society, 
headed ‘‘ Hospital Small-pox Cases’; and Dr. Mc.Vail has shown* 
that (irrespective of the fact that most of the figures included in 
it do not relate to hospital cases at all) it is a wonderful jumble 
of misquotations (3,405 cases being given twice over) of additions 
of death-rates to numbers of deaths, and so on. The only trust- 
worthy statistics of mortality among small-pox patients during 
the last century are those of the London Small-pox Hospital. 
These show that during the eighteen years 1746-1763 the deaths 
were 1,634, or 25°3 per cent., while during the last twénty-five 
years of the century the proportion was 32 per cent.t We may 
therefore, perhaps, accept Dr. McVail’s conclusion{ that the true 
percentage of fatal cases in hospital used to be about 29 per cent. 
Now it is obvious that in order to ascertain the influence of 
vaccination in mitigating small-pox attacks, the omtly fair way is 
to compare this percentage, not with that of the deaths of all © 
patients, vaccinated and unvaccinated together, but with that of 
the vaccinated patients only. 

The difference is important. During the years 1870-72, and 
1876-80, nearly 30,000 cases of small-pox were received in the 
hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The mortality 
among the unvaccinated was over 44 per cent.; the mortality 
among the vaccinated § was 9°5 percent. It will be seen then that 


* Vaccination Vindicated, pp. 57-8. Cassell & Co., 1887. 

t These percentages probably included cases of inoculated (and therefore excep- 
tionally mild) small-pox. 

t Op. cit. p. 59. 

§ Among the vaccinated patients are included most of those who stated that they 
had been vaccinated, but upon whom no traces of vaccination were discernible. 
(Letter from Mr. Jebb, Clerk to the Board, quoted by Dr. McVail.) 
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whereas the percentage of deaths to attacks, according to Dr. 
Creighton, was 18°8 in the last century as compared with 18°5 in 
this, the legitimate contrast is between the percentage of 29 at 
the London Small-pox Hospital, and the percentage of 9°5 among 
the vaccinated hospital patients in this century. It may be, as 
Dr. Creighton suggests, that the returns trom small-pox hospitals 
now and then class as unvaccinated persons who have really been 
vaccinated, but on whose arms no marks are visible. But the 
letter from Mr. Jebb, referred to in the note, shows that in most 
cases the precise contrary has been done, and there is no reason 
for supposing that medical officers of the various hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board have conspired to enter as “ un- 
vaccinated” cases which were really vaccinated. No doubt they 
took the best available evidence, in each instance, as to the fact 
of vaccination or re-vaccination, and made their entry accordingly. 
However, the point is expregsly dealt with in the following * 
table, which is founded on the experience of the London Small-pox 
Hospital, as the result of observations made during 25 years in 


about 6,000 cases of small-pox :— 
. Number of Deaths per 


Cases of Small-pox classified according to the Vaccination cent. in each Class 
marks borne by each Patient respectively. respectively. 
1. Stated to have been vaccinated, but having no cicatrix . 213 
2. Having one vaccine cicatrix t ‘ . ; ‘ 74 
8. Having two vaccine cicatrices ¢ 3 : ; , 4} 
4, Having three vaccine cicatrices é : ; : 12 
5. Having four or more . . . ‘ ° 2 
Unvaccinated , . : , : : 354 


It is scarcely necessary to add to the statistics already given 
in illustration of the effect of vaccination in diminishing the 
number, and in mitigating the severity of attacks of small-pox. 
But there is a passage in the report of the medical officer of the 
Local Government Board for 1884, which may be usefully sum- 
marized. It shows that in 1881, among the 55,000 children under 
ten in London who had not been vaccinated, there were 782 deaths 
from small-pox. Among the 861,000 vaccinated children there 
were 125 deaths. If the vaccinated had died at the rate of the 
unvaccinated, the deaths among these would have been, not 125, 
but over 12,000. And it is significant that out of the 125 only 35 
had been vaccinated by public vaccinators, though about half the 
children of London—and these, of course, the poorer half—are 
vaccinated at the public stations, where the operation is performed 
with fresh lymph. 


* Parliamentary Return 275 of 1881. 

t Among cases in which the one cicatrix was well marked, the death-rate was 4}. 
Among eases in which it was badly marked, the death-rate was 12. 

~ Among cases in which the two cicatrices were well marked, the death-rate was 
2}. Among cases in which they were badly marked, it was 73. 
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It will be seen that all the evidence of this kind, which has 
appeared in successive reports of the Local Government Board, is 
studiously ignored by Dr. Creighton. He seems to have a horror of 
official statistics, which it is difficult to account for on any other 
ground than his curious inability, as already shown, to quote 
them correctly. Before quitting this part of my subject, it may 
be well, for the sake of the large number of readers who prefer 
illustrations to statistics, to give some particulars of a few indi- 
vidual outbreaks of small-pox. 

At Terrington the disease appeared in a house occupied by a 
man and his wife and seven children. According to the state- 
ment * of Mr. Seccombe, the medical man in attendance, the wife 
had had small-pox in childhood, the husband had been vaccinated 
when an infant, but was an ardent anti-vaccinator, and had 
allowed only one of his children to be vaccinated. All the family 
were attacked with the single exception of this child, who escaped 
altogether, though sleeping in the same room and the same bed 
with some of the others. The wife and two of the children died, 
the four unvaccinated children had the confluent form of the 
disease, and were much disfigured; the father had a very mild 
attack, and was able to nurse the rest. The report (December 
1884) of a coroner’s inquest in Shoreditch shows that small-pox 
broke out in the house of a determined anti-vaccinist, and his 
three unvaccinated children all died. In St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in the same year, a report of the vaccination officer de- 
scribed the case of a family of four children, of whom only one was 
vaccinated, and this one alone escaped. At Felling, in 1882, 37 
persons caught small-pox; 32 had been vaccinated, and all but 
one had the disease in a modified form and recovered, the excep- 
tion being a woman, whose attack was complicated by bron- 
chitis and pregnancy. The other five were unvaccinated, and 
four of them died. At Hull, in 1883, small-pox broke out in a 
house where there were 19 lodgers. Of these 16 were re-vacci- 
nated, one refused re-vaccination because he had been vaccinated 
in his youth, and two others also refused, though they had never 
been vaccinated. The last three caught small-pox, and the two 
who had never been vaccinated died. At Billericay, in 1883, 
three young men, one unvaccinated, the others vaccinated in 
infancy, left home to look for work. About eleven days after 
returning, the unvaccinated man fell ill with small-pox, which 
killed him. All three had occupied the same room the whole 
time. The vaccinated men escaped. The father and mother of 
the unvaccinated man refused vaccination, and both took small- 


* Published in Lynn Advertiser, 30 June 1883. 
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pox, the former slightly, and the latter severely. At Chatham, 
in 1884, in a household consisting of father, mother, and three 
children ; one child only was unvaccinated. It died of small-pox. 
At Kimblesworth, Durham, there was, in 1885, an outbreak of 
small-pox, which attacked 35 vaccinated and 3 unvaccinated 
persons. The latter alone died. At Hyde, Cheshire, in 1886, 
there was an epidemic of small-pox, by which 122 persons were 
attacked. All those vaccinated recovered, 85 of them after very 
mild attacks, but ‘‘ the five fatal cases were all, without exception, 
in undoubtedly unvaccinated persons.” At Edenbridge, in 1886, 
four navvies were infected from a case so mild as not to be recog- 
nized as small-pox. Two of them had been vaccinated ; two were 
unvaccinated. The former had very slight attacks, the latter 
died. At Rowley Regis, in 1888, there was an outbreak, which 
extended to 70 persons, of whom 54 were vaccinated, and 16 
were unvaccinated. Among the 54 there were 13 confluent cases, 
with one death. Among the 16, there were 14 confluent cases, 
with 5 deaths. At Claygate, Surrey, in 1885, small-pox broke 
out in a household, consisting of father, mother, 8 sons, 4 
daughters, and a lodger. The eldest son and the lodger had 
been re-vaccinated, and the second son had been once vaccinated. 
These three alone escaped, none of the other seven had been vac- 
cinated; all took the disease in a severe form, and one of them 
died. 

These instances (except the first three) have been taken almost 
at random from the reports of medical officers of health, and it 
would be easy to add to them to any extent from the same source. 
I will, however, content myself with quoting one more case, that of 
a large passenger steamer in which there was an outbreak of small- 
pox on the voyage to Australia. The following particulars are 
given by Dr. Thomson, Chief Medical Inspector to the New South 
Wales Government. 

On 18th November 1886, the North-German Lloyd’s ss. Preussen, 
bound for Australia, arrived at Port Saitl, where small-pox was 
prevalent among the Arabs. Most of the passengers went ashore. 
A fatal case of small-pox occurred on the vessel, and on arrival at 
Sydney 312 passengers were quarantined. Among them, up to the 
6th of January 1887, there had;been sixty-nine cases of small-pox, 
of which twelve were fatal. The following table gives details as to 
vaccination and small-pox among these 312 persons :— 


Attacked by Died of 
Total. Small-pox. Small-pox. 
Vaccinated and re-vaccinated - 55 4 0 


Vaccinated and not re-vaccinated - 209 45 8 
Had previously had small-pox - - 18 3 0 
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Attacked by Died of 
Total. Small-pox. Small-pox. 
Stated to be vaccinated, but showing 


no scars - - - - 416 2 0 
Unvaccinated - : . - - 19 15* i) 
Total - - - - $812 69 12 


I think that few unprejudiced persons will refuse to admit that 
the facts and figures which I have given show conclusively that 
vaccination, if properly performed, is, in the words of the Select 
Committee of 1871, “if not an absolute, yet a very great protection 
against an attack of small-pox, and an almost certain protection 
against death from that disease.” The only qualification is, that 
vaccination, if performed in infancy, must be repeated at puberty. 

I now pass to the second part of the subject. 


IT. 


Is vaccination dangerous to health? Are we, in order to avoid 
the risk of small-pox—a risk which, to members of a vaccinated 
community, appears exceedingly remote—incurring the danger of 
having some still more loathsome disease inoculated into our 
systems ? 

Dr. Creighton says that the risks of the operation ‘‘ may be 
divided into the risks inherent in the cow-pox infection and the 
risks contingent to (sic) the puncture of the skin.” Dismissing 
the latter, he liberally includes among the former, jaundice, skin 
eruption, vaccinal ulcers, erysipelas,t and what he is pleased to call 
*‘ vaccinal syphilis,” and these he proceeds to discuss. As regards 
jaundice, he refers to an epidemic at Bremen which was attributed 
to vaccination with certain lymph mixed with glycerine ; but this 
he admits to be an isolated instance, and it need not detain the 
intelligent reader. As regards skin eruptions, he says that ‘‘ the 
widespread belief that much of the eczema of childhood dates from 
vaccination is not to be dismissed asa mere fancy.” But this con- 
clusion does not seem to be supported by any evidence, and is 
neither more nor less likely to be correct than the belief, perhaps 
almost equally widespread, that vaccination often cures cases of 
eczema which have not yielded to any ordinary treatment. As to 
vaccine ulcers, it must be owned that they now and then occur, and 
even that, in Dr. Creighton’s words, ‘‘ healing is frequently an 
affair of weeks”; but they are rarely productive of any serious 
trouble. 

Much more formidable is Dr. Creighton’s indictment against 


* Of the non-fatal cases, one child lost both eyes, another lost one eye. 
+ Surely erysipelas is here wrongly classed, since that disease frequently fastens on 
wounds (‘* punctures of the skin”) without respect to vaccination. 
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vaccination in connection with another disease. He has a theory 
that cow-pox itself is a kind of syphilis, and that the particular 
outbreaks of syphilis which have been reported as following vac- 
cination have been due, not to any constitutional taint transferred 
from the vaccinifer, but to the fact that the “native or untamed 
characters of cow-pox infection” are ‘‘ reverted to.” He believes 
that ‘lymph taken from the correct vesicles of a syphilitic child 
produces correct vesicles in its turn, but does not produce syphilis 
in the vaccinated child.” And he has elsewhere asserted that the 
real affinity of cow-pox is not to small-pox, but to syphilis ; and he 
employs the amusingly circular argument that ‘‘ cow-pox sores 
must be credited with a power of producing secondary symptoms, 
because their nature is the same or parallel with that of” the other 
disease. 

To discuss the “origin” of cow-pox may be an interesting 
speculation for the pathologist, but it has about as much to do with 
the practice of vaccination as the ‘‘ Cosmogony or Creation of the 
World”’ had to do with Dr. Primrose’s horse. I shall not attempt 
to state Dr. Creighton’s theories on this point, and will content 
myself with saying that he seems to have a notion that syphilis and 
cow-pox are not indentical, but parallel, and that he has perhaps 
based his view of the matter on a general proposition formulated by 
Professor Huxley, namely, that of “‘ animal and plant groups con- 
stantly appearing as series of parallel modifications of similar yet 
different primary forms.” It is not worth while, however, to dwell 
on a speculation as to ancestral forms. 

The practical effect of the way in which Dr. Creighton has 
treated the question in his article is to convey the impression 
that vaccination does habitually produce syphilis, and it is not 
extraordinary that readers like Mr. Picton understand him to 
mean that thus [see the article already referred to] “‘ the enormous 
and terrible increase in infant deaths attributed to syphilis is at 
once accounted for.’”’ Now the first and most obvious objection to 
this conclusion is that if it were justified in fact, nearly the whole 
population would by this time have become syphilized. Indeed, 
Dr. Creighton himself has not dared to push his suggestions to 
their legitimate conclusion. It is true that, in drawing attention 
to the increase in the number of infantile deaths from syphilis, he 
takes occasion to point out that it was in the first year of com- 
pulsory vaccination (1854) that these deaths suddenly increased 
by one half. But he admits that “there are doubtless other and 
better reasons for the increase besides vaccination,” and in answer 
to one of his critics he has actually* declared his belief that 


* Lancet, Dec. 1, 1888, p. 1096. 
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**infantine syphilis was not, and could not be, largely due to the 
vaccine virus.” It were to be wished that his essay lent itself less 
readily to general misapprehension. His reviewer in the Lancet 
is at one with such opponents of vaccination as Mr. Picton and 
Mr. Tebb, in placing the same obvious construction on his words. 
However, the most important thing is to get at the facts. Dr. 
Creighton shows that, whereas in 1853 the deaths from syphilis 
among infants under twelve months old were 406, they increased 
in 1854 to 577* and that in 1884 they were no less than 1,733. 
The rise between 1853 and 1854 is easily explicable. In the 
analysis of the death certificates of 1854 (as will be seen on 
examination of the Registrar General’s Reports) a new plan of 
tabulation was adopted, as the result of the Statistical Congress 
which had been recently held at Brussels. And a large number 
of deaths, which had before been unclassed, now began to be 
relegated to particular diseases. Thus, we find that the deaths 
under the heading ‘‘ causes not specified,” which had been 6,900 
in 1858, declined to 5,663 in 1854, and that the difference of 1,237 
was distributed over different headings. It was in this way that 
the figures in the column for ‘‘ syphilis” were swollen; but it is 
noticeable that, whereas the increase was 42 per cent. in the case 
of infants under one year (who alone could be affected by the 
Vaccination Act of 1853), it was no less than 79 per cent. among 
older persons. And when we proceed to contrast the number of 
deaths from this disease in 1853 with those in 1887, it is necessary 
to remember that if the proportion of deaths from ‘ unspecified 
causes”” had remained what it was in 1858, the number under 
that heading would, by this time, have been about 8,800. But 
the unspecified deaths were in 1887 only 3,630, a sensible propor- 
tion of the balance of 4,170 having doubtless gone to the syphilis 
column. It was rather more than thirty years ago that the 
obseurer manifestations of hereditary syphilis began to be under- 
stood, and its presence to be recognized in many cases that would, 
when fatal, have been previously classed with those regarded as 
due to ‘ill-defined causes,’ or set down to some very different 
complaint. But since 1870 the augmentation of mortality from 
syphilis has, so far as the returns show, been very gradual. In 
that year the infantile death from it was 1°78 per thousand births ; 
and in 1887 it was 2°06. There was no increase of the rate at all 
corresponding with the very considerable extension of vaccination 
which resulted from the Act of 1871; and, in fact, recent statistics 
show no connection whatever between the two things. Perhaps, 
however, the most important point is the age at death of the 


* Dr. Creighton misstates these figures as 380 and 591 respectively. “Those in the 
text are taken from the Eighteenth Report of the Registrar General. 
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increased number of infants killed by syphilis. Considerably more 
than half these deaths occur among children under three months 
old, and, therefore, under the ordinary age for vaccination in 
England, and less than a quarter are of children over six months, 
both proportions being virtually the same as in Scotland, though 
the usual age for vaccination is much later there than in England. 
On the one hand, there are obvious reasons why, in cases of 
hereditary syphilis, vaccination should be selected as a scapegoat ; 
on the other hand, there seems to be no ground whatever for 
believing that the recorded increases of syphilis has anything to 
do with that operation. And it is not unimportant to observe that, 
although the Medical Department of the Local Government Board 
makes a practice of investigating allegations of injury resulting 
from the operation, Mr. Ritchie, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons as President of the Board, has been able to say* that, not 
only had Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, who gave evidence as to some 
eases of the kind (syphilis after vaccination) in 1871, failed to 
find any more during the last ten years; but that though three- 
quarters of a million of children have for many years been vacci- 
nated annually, not a case of the communication of the disease in 
question has come under the Board’s observation. 

As regards erysipelas, the case is somewhat different. It is true 
that the Registrar-General’s returns do not show that any increase 
of mortality from erysipelas has been concurrent with the spread of 
vaccination. On the contrary, there has been a decrease. In the 
the ten years, 1855-64, the average death-rate from erysipelas 
among children under twelve months old was ‘80 per thousand 
births, while in the ten years 1878-87 it was ‘67. But in the 
returns for recent years the deaths certified as resulting from ‘‘ cow- 
pox and other effects of vaccination” are separately stated, and 
include those caused by erysipelas after vaccination. In the seven 
years, 1881-87, we find that 361 deaths have been entered under this 
head. In the same period, the number of vaccinations performed 
has been about five millions and a quarter. It thus appears that, 
on these figures, thé odds against being killed by vaccination are 
about 14,000 to 1, and the risk is surely infinitesimal compared with 
that which an unvaccinated person runs of being killed by small- 
pox. It may be urged, however, that the real number of deaths 
caused by vaccination is not shown by the returns, because death 
certificates may state merely the proximate cause—erysipelas— 
without any mention of the vaccination which helped to bring it 
about. This is probably so, in some instances ; but we know, as a 
matter of fact, that there are many of such cases in which erysipelas 
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would have come on whether vaccination had been performed or 
not.* In Dr. McVail’s words, ‘‘ the next accidental scratch or abra- 
sion of the skin would have taken its place as the exciting agent of 
the same disease,” so that “‘in the great bulk of the cases it was 
simply the precursor of an illness that would have occurred quite 
independently of the operation.” Still, however few the number of 
accidents from vaccination, the possibility of their occurrence shows 
the necessity for care in the performance of the operation; and 
under the skilfully organized and rigorously inspected system of 
public vaccination in this country the risk is being minimised.t 

- The broad fact is that the general death-rate among infants, as 
among adults, has been falling so continuously during the period 
in which vaccination has become almost universal that it would 
require very strong evidence to make unbiassed people believe 
that the public health is being destroyed by vaccination. In the 
year 1838, the infantile death-rate from all causes was 159 per 
thousand ; last year it was 137 per thousand. The difference 
represents the saving of nearly 11,100 lives annually. Of course 
there have been considerable transfers of mortality from one column 
to another in the course of half a century. Thus the recorded 
mortality (at all ages) from phthisis has fallen enormously, but 
this saving has been more than counter-balanced by an increase 
in the number of deaths from ‘‘ diseases of the respiratory organs.” 
The death-rate from diphtheria, which was 20 per million in 1855, 
was 163 per million in 1885, but the increase (like that in the 


* Over and over again, inquiry as to particular deaths from erysipelas after vaccina- 
tion has shown that the lymph used had been taken from a perfectly healthy child, 
whose arm had also supplied lymph for the vaccination of others not attacked. Whether 
the very general use of surgeries as vaccination stations might not with advantage be 
restricted, on the ground that cases of erysipelas are often brought there, to the possible 
risk of the vaccinated children, is a point which deserves‘consideration. 

t Inthe Supplement to the Report of the Local Government Board for 1884, Dr. 
Buchanan writes as follows :—(p. xi.) 

*‘ There is little that man, woman, or child has to do, or have done for them, that 
does not contain an element of danger; but reasonable people while endeavouring to 
remove all preventable risk, do not regard this risk as a reason for not doing what is 
proper to be done. For example, I find from the last published Annual Report of the 
Registrar- General that 974 children under one year old were suffocated in a twelve- 
month by bed-clothes; the fact gives reason for care in the use of bed-clothes, but gives 
no reason for going without them. So 55 deaths (51 being of infants under one) were 
recorded in that report as from vaccination and the results of vaccination; they doubt- 
less were, for the most part, of erysipelas, and the occurrence gives reason for cleanliness 
of lancets, for avoidance of filthy ‘ vaccination shields,’ and generally for care in vac- 
cination, but it assuredly gives no reason for going without vaccination. When we 
learn from the same report that five infants died in the same year from ‘‘ circumcision,” 
the dimensions of the danger implied in the fifty-five deaths by ‘‘ vaccination” may be 
understood. As for any remoter injury to the health of the community, attributable 
to vaccination as practised in England, I can find no evidence of it, statistical or 
other.” 
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syphilis mortality) no doubt mainly arose from the fact that the 
means of distinguishing this from other diseases became better 
recognized in recent times. The question is, to an important extent, 
one of nomenclature. It must be remembered that not far short 
of three-quarters of a million children are vaccinated annually, and 
if the operation really involved substantial risk, it is impossible to 
believe that its effects would not be shown by an increase in the 
gross infantile death-rate. 

It is not wonderful that vaccination should be unpopular among 
the classes who are unable to appreciate the value of statistical 
evidence. To inoculate a healthy child with virus from a sore is 
prima facie an objectionable proceeding. This operation is per- 
formed just at the time when children are beginning to take 
artificial diet, and when that change is often followed by some 
derangement of the system. What wonder if the post hoc is con- 
fused with the propter hoc, and any illness which occurs after 
vaccination is ascribed to that process? Hitherto, however, the 
opposition to the compulsory Vaccination Acts has been confined, 
with very few exceptions, to the uneducated. If any considerable 
proportion of the scientific world should range itself on that side, 
compulsion is doomed. At present no signs of such a change are 
apparent, and even Dr. Creighton himself would not seem, from 
his explanatory statement in the Lancet, to have the courage of the 
opinions which his Encyclopedia article was believed to express. 
It is well, however, that ‘a Royal Commission has been entrusted 
with the task of investigating the question from to-day’s stand- 
point, in order that it may pronounce an authoritative judgment ; 
and the name of Lord Herschell as Chairman is a guarantee 
that the evidence brought before it will be well sifted. The 
result, it may be anticipated, will not be very different from that 
of the inquiry which was conducted at the instance of the German 
Reichstag in 1884, and in which many of the most distinguished 
- medical men in the empire took part as Commissioners. They 
came to the conclusion that, with rare exeeptions, one survived 
attack of small-pox confers immunity against subsequent attack ; 
that vaccination is similarly protective, subject to the qualification 
that, if performed in infancy, it must be repeated at puberty ; and 
that since the introduction of vaccination no scientifically provable 
increase of any particular disease, or of the general mortality, has 
occurred which could be regarded as a consequence of vaccination. 
The Germans now actually enforce re-vaccination as well as pri- 
mary vaccination by law, and it remains to be seen whether by 
this measure they will not eventually extinguish small-pox through- 
out the empire. This example, set by one of the wisest nations of 
the world, is one that England might very well follow. There is 
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no more violation of the sacred rights of man in compelling a 
parent to secure the re-vaccination of a child of twelve years than 
in requiring the vaccination of an infant of three months. Probably, 
however, another general epidemic of small-pox will be necessary 
to secure this extension of the Vaccination Law. Meantime we 
have to confront an agitation, much stimulated by Dr. Creighton’s 
article, for the absolute repeal of compulsory vaccination. It is 
the poor who would be affected by such a change, since the educated 
classes are now both vaccinated and re-vaccinated, and would 
doubtless be so whether compulsion existed or not. To repeal the 
Vaccination Acts would, if the experience of the past is to be 
trusted, involve the future sacrifice of thousands of lives, and a 
terrible responsibility attaches to any politician who dares to 
advocate a step which will have this result. 


H. Prestron-THomas. 
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In the year 1609 Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, lay dying. 
Under him Florence had maintained its commerce and Tuscany 
held its own, in spite of Emperor and Pope. Indeed, long before 
he had exchanged a cardinal’s hat for the Tuscan throne, this 
Prince had given proofs of the resolution, fire, and wile which 
served to maintain his state in those disjointed times. The early 
occasion that called these qualities into play is so typical of the 
time as to be worth recording here. The story is recorded by 
Napier. He says :— 

- In the year 1590, Pope Sixtus forbade that small arms should be 
worn on pain of death. Yet one day from Prince Farnese’s pocket 
tumbled a small pistol at the very feet of the Pontiff; and the 
Prince was ordered to be hung at the same hour next evening. 
Ferdinand hearing of this, determined to save his kinsman; and, 
to this end, found means to retard all the clocks of Rome one full 
hour, except the Pontiff’s. At the moment appointed for the 
execution he repaired to the Vatican and begged the life of his 
friend. Sixtus, seeing that the time was passed and the execution, 
as he thought, over, most graciously signed an order of release, 
and Ferdinand repaired to St. Angelo and carried off the Prince in 
triumph. Incensed at this trick, the Pope determined to arrest 
the Cardinal, whom he summoned to the Vatican. Ferdinand, 
cognizant of the Pope’s intention, armed himself with a cuirass 
and short weapons, made his adherents guard every entrance to 
the Palace, and then boldly entered the audience chamber. Sixtus 
informed of all, and cautiously dissembling, received him as usual. 
Ferdinand bowed profoundly, and purposely letting fall his robe 
showed a glittering cuirass. On seeing this the Pontiff exclaimed : 
“‘ My Lord Cardinal, my Lord Cardinal, what is this?” ‘ This, O 
most holy Father,” replied Ferdinand, raising the purple garment, 
‘“‘is the habit of a Cardinal, and this,” parting the drapery and 
striking his mailed breast, ‘‘ is the habit of an Italian Prince.” 
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Such was the man who had ruled Tuscany successfully, and 
now, in the autumn of 1609, lay dying in the palace of the 
Medici. 

In this extremity his distressed consort, the Grand Duchess 
Christena, resolved to send to the celebrated professor of mathe- 
matics at Padua, requesting him to recast her husband's horoscope. 
The mathematician thus applied to was none other than Galilio, 
whom we know as the discoverer of Jupiter’s satellites and Saturn’s 
ring, and whose fame, even then, was ringing throughout every 
capital in Europe. In reply to her petition, Galilio—who probably 
regarded the astrological quackery as a very harmless superstition, 
much as we do the prophecies of Mr. Zadkiel and old Mother 
Shipton, and who furthermore had his own private reasons for 
wishing to stand well with the Court of Tuscany—forwarded a 
happy reply, granting many years of health to the Grand Duke. 
However, as it happened, events unfortunately turned the other 
way, Ferdinand dying twenty-two days later. 

This untoward incident does not seem to have in any wise 
impaired Galilio’s reputation at Florence, for hardly a year later 
Ferdinand’s successor, Cosmo II., invited him to settle in his 
dominions, accompanying the request with an offer of one of the 
Grand Ducal villas as a residence, a pension equal to £209 of our 
English money, and the title of Mathematician and Philosopher to 
His Highness. In addition, he was promised exemption from all 
work save that of prosecuting his researches. At the time this 
proposal was made, Galilio was holding the Chair of Mathematics 
at the Paduan University, where he had been residing for the last 
eighteen years, busily occupied in teaching private pupils (amongst 
them Cosmo himself), experimenting in physics, and delivering 
public lectures to crowded audiences—very much as Professor 
Tyndall might do here to-day. The Grand Duke’s offer was 
accepted ; though the change involved a large reduction of income. 
This drawback Galilio had deliberately weighed, concluding, he 
says, that he “desired much leisure rather than gold.” Galilio 
was now 46: some four years younger than our own Francis 
Bacon, who was then holding the post of Solicitor-General in 
England. 

For us, the interesting incident of his flitting lies in the fact 
that he brought with him to Florence two daughters, little girls of 
four and nine years of age. It is the latter of these forms the 
subject of the present article. 

Instead of accompanying Galilio to his new home, as might 
have been expected, the children were placed in charge of their 
grandmother, an old patrician lady of 70. It is probable that 
some few accomplishments and what education they ever acquired 
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were obtained with her, since it would scarcely be at Padua under 
their mother, who was a Venetian of the lower classes. 

Two years later, in the summer of 1612, Galilio decided to place 
the two girls in a convent. In order to carry out this intention he 
obtained a special dispensation from the Pope setting aside the 
rule which debarred either sex from taking the vows under 16 
years of age, and the children entered the Convent of St. Matthew 
as novitiates in 1613. The following year they took the veil. 
They were then 7 and 13 years of age respectively. Pollissema, 
the eldest, took the name of Sister Maria Celeste, and Virginia 
that of Sister Arcangela. 

So young and dependent, it is impossible not to sympathise 
with these little maidens, thrust, as it were, into this irrevocable 
fate. What were they like? and with what kind of feelings did 
they face their’ new strange life? It would be most interesting 
to know. One cannot help wondering, too, whether these little 
ladies were beautiful or plain, or if they cried when the cruel 
scissors cut off their long hair and the severance with the outside 
world was complete? We are, however, given no personal details : 
Abbess Ludovica, unfortunately, kept no diary; so we can only 
guess that probably they did cry—so little, and in such strange 
surroundings. 

The Convent of St. Matthew was a Francescan house, and 
seems to have been a fairly comfortable and happy home to its 
inmates. A centre of active industrial life rather than a mere 
devotional retreat, it apparently practised no severe asceticism, 
save, indeed, such as was enforced by the poverty of its revenues. 
Its members were, it is true, cut off from the world: but, on the 
other hand, they appear to have been allowed to see their rela- 
tives in the convent parlour almost when they pleased. Strictly 
speaking, the regulations of the House confined such visits to fast 
days; but if we may judge from Galilio’s frequent calls, the rule 
seems to have been honoured rather in the breach than in the 
observance. Then, from Sister Celeste’s letters, it is evident, too, 
that the nuns corresponded freely with the outer world, and 
actively discussed its affairs. It is noticeable also that such of the 
inmates as could afford to pay for it could each have a separate 
room of their own—a curious privilege that apparently arose out 
of the necessities of the convent exchequer. It seems to have been 
the only privilege permitted amongst the sisters, who, in all other 
respects, shared alike, and took an equal part in the industries 
which supplemented the revenues of the convent. In reality, one 
may say life in St. Matthew’s, as pictured to us in the letters of one 
of its inmates, does not seem to have been more severe than that of 
many a resident English governess or domestic servant of to-day. 
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For the first twelve years of their sojourn there we hear nothing 


of the two new nuns. Galilio, we know, called to see them at inter- 
vals, bringing presents for his daughters, and, occasionally, one 
for the Mother Abbess in office at the time ; but it is only from the 
year 1623, when the correspondence between Sister Celeste and 
her father begins, that our knowledge of their new life commences. 

The letters which make up this correspondence extend over 
some nine years, and are the “chatter” of the elder nun with her 
father. They are written with ease and simplicity, but to say 
that is not all; they contain, too, here and there, passages of 
humour, elfish, playful, and bright, that break in upon the quiet 
undertone of the narrative like the voice of a child unexpectedly 
heard in a lonely place. So quaint are they, so vivid, and, 
withal, so confidential, so full of that old-world convent life, that 
some glances at them will well repay any who are curious to see 
life as it appeared to the eyes of the Italian nun. 

The first of the letters, written in 1623, when Sister Celeste was 
twenty-one years of age, was occasioned by the death of one of 
Galilio’s sisters, Virginia (the namesake of the younger nun). 
It runs :—‘“‘ Very illustrious and most beloved Lord and Father, 
We are very much grieved to hear of the death of your beloved 
sister, our dear aunt. And not her loss alone we mourn, but also 
for the affliction it must be to you, who, as one may say, possess 
but her alone in the world, nor could scarcely lose aught more 
dear, so that we may imagine how severe this unexpected shock 
must have been to you. We fully sympathise with your grief. 
. . » For the love of God we entreat your lordship be comforted. 
You are our only treasure in the world, how can we but grieve 
infinitely when we hear of your being sick and in trouble? I will 
say no more, except that with our whole hearts we entreat the 
Lord to bless and be with you always. Your very affectionate 
daughter.” There is, perhaps, hardly anything in this little letter 
of condolence to single it out from a hundred such interchanged 
daily in England, but it is worth reproducing if only for sake of 
the quaint and stately formality of its address, so antique and 
patriarchal, like an echo of that old ceremonial rule, ‘‘ so Sarah 
also called him Lord ”—curiously in contrast with our rather 
slatternly modern familiarity. 

In the summer of this same year all Italy and Europe was agog 
over the election of a new pontiff. The tiara ultimately fell to 
Cardinal Maffio Barberini, who took the title of Urban VIII. The 
convent of St. Matthew had its own private and particular share in 
the curiosity and speculation aroused by the event. Sister Celeste 
writes, saying :—‘‘ I cannot describe the pleasure with which I have 
perused the letters you have received from the illustrious Cardinal 
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who is now our High Priest, knowing as I do how greatly he 
esteems and loves you. I have read the letters several times, and 
now send them back as requested, having shown them to no one 
except Sister Arcangela. May the Lord give you health to fulfil 
your desire of visiting His Holiness, so that you may enjoy a still 
greater measure of his favour. . . . I imagine that by this time 
you have written a most beautiful letter to His Holiness, to con- 
gratulate him upon having obtained the tiara. As I feel rather 
curious about it I should like extremely, if you do not object, to see 
a copy of the letter. I thank you infinitely for what you send, 
and also for the melons, which we were very glad to get. As I 
have written in great haste I must beg you to excuse bad hand- 
writing. All join me in heartiest greetings.”” This very inquisitive 
young lady, be it remembered, is only twenty-one years of age. 

At this period, Sister Celeste was acting as amanuensis for her 
father, copying out in her delicate hand such letters as it was 
necessary to retain duplicates of. This does not look as if the 
discipline of St. Matthew’s was of a rigid or severe type. 
Indeed, it is apparent from such incidents as this, as well as other 
little details like the mending of shirts and collars for her father 
and scapegrace brother Vincensio, that the rule of the convent was 
mild and liberal in the extreme, and permitted the nuns, after 
finishing the routine of the day, great freedom in the use of their 
leisure time. 

In October, Sister Celeste was busy with needlework which the 
convent was undertaking for her father. ‘‘1I send you,” she says, 
‘the rest of the shirts which we have been working at, also the 
apron, which I have mended as well as I could. I likewise return 
the letters you sent me to read; they are so beautiful that my 
desire to see more is greatly increased. I cannot begin working at 
the dinner napkins till you send the pieces to add on. Please 
remember that the said pieces must be long (the usual feminine 
dread of a man’s obtuseness in such matters) owing to the napkins 
being a trifle short. I have just placed Sister Arcangela under 
the doctor’s care, to see if, with God’s help, she may be relieved 
of her troublesome complaint, which gives me great anxiety. I 
hear from Salvadore (the convent steward and servant) that you 
are coming to see us before long. We wish to have you very 
much indeed; but please remember that when you come you 
must keep your promise of spending the evening with us. You 
will be able to sup in the parlour, since the excommunication is 
for the table-cloth (Oh, Sister Celeste!) and not for the meats 
thereon.” 

It would be interesting to havea diary of that evening’s visit, 
with notes of the talk of the three as they strolled about the con- 
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vent lands, the evening hurrying on far too fast the while. For, 
after all, is it not the personal incidents and common-places of life 
that gather interest as the centuries roll on, whilst its more preten- 
tious events often drop into mere literary lumber? How much 
more interesting Dr. Johnson’s incidental admission, ‘‘I have a 
strong inclination, Sir, to do nothing to-day,” is to us now than 
many of his more formal utterances. And, in reality, is it the 
personal element alone that in the long-run is perennial? The 
wise may prate as they will about the importance of maintaining 
the continuity of history and of handing on the torch of science. 
The world cares for none of these things ; they interest only some 
few political economists and laborious men. What does the crowd, 
or poor little Tom Jones and his nestful, for instance, care about 
the fact that Cheops was—at any rate by courteous tradition—a 
mighty man of valour of such an era and land? But little Tom 
Jones and the rest of us would become mightily interested in this 
misty monster of many traditions could we learn in some magical 
way all he thought, hated, and loved, in his inmost heart of 
hearts. 

So, too, were the opportunity offered us, would we gladly barter a 
bushel of Dialogi di Galileo Galilei for the confidences of that even- 
ing’s conversation in the convent garden at Arcetri. 

The napkins alluded to were not, for some reason or other, 
finished until December ; there was some further bother about the 
fringe, and later on we hear that they were hastily completed in 
order to be ready for Galilio’s visit to Rome. An Italian gentle- 
man of those days took his own table linen with him when 
' visiting his wealthy acquaintances. 

Some of the letters of this date give interesting glimpses of the 
domestic arrangements of St. Matthew’s. Writing on the eve of 
one of Galilio’s visits to Rome, Sister Celeste says: ‘‘ As I have no 
sleeping room of my own, Sister Diamante kindly allows me to share 
hers, depriving herself of the company of her own sister for my 
sake; but the room is bitterly cold, and with my head in the con- 
dition in which it is at present, I do not know how I shall remain 
unless you can help me by lending me those white bed-curtains 
which you will not want now. Will you kindly do me this great 
service? Moreover, I beg you to be so kind as to send me that 
book of yours which has just been published, Zl Saggiatore, so that 
I may read it, for I have a great desire to see it. Those few cakes 
Isend are some I made a few days ago, intended for you when 
you came to bid us adieu. As your departure is delayed I shall 
send them lest they get dry. P.S.—Can you send us any collars 
that want getting up?” ; 

The complaint of the cold in the convent was often repeated in 
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subsequent letters. Sister Celeste complains she is a prey to tooth- 
ache and neuralgia. The rules of the Order only permitted to 
Francescan nuns a dress which, however sufficient for one with 
a strong constitution, was inadequate for one of her delicate 
health. 

Almost the only reference to the religious life of the community 
that occurs in Sister Celeste’s letters is made at this period. 
Galilio had offered to use his influence at Rome on behalf of the 
convent ; and the Abbess replied by asking him to request that a 
Regular of some Order should be given them instead of the visiting 
parish Priests. These latter, Sister Celeste complains, were unfit 
for the duty—‘‘ being more apt at chasing hares than guiding 
souls,” is her caustic comment. Moreover, being irregularly paid 
owing to the poverty of the convent, they made it an excuse for 
coming frequently to dine and getting friendly with some of the 
sisters, ‘‘making a common talk of us nuns.” Whew! It is 
evident the Catholic Church of those days stood in need of a 
Church Discipline Bill. The desired change was effected, and we 
hear no more of the only complaint she makes of the internal 
regulations of the community. 

This absence of reference to religious topics in the letters is 
very remarkable. Instead of Sister Celeste’s mind being subjective 
and contemplative in tone, it seems to have been an eminently 
busy objective one, wrapped up in the practical concerns of life. 

Yet under these homely externals there is discernible a vein of 
something like gold, rising to the surface here and there in shining 
lines and showing the wealth of her nature. For instance, take 
the following Christmas greeting sent to her father in December 
1625. Beginning in her simple business-like way, she says: ‘ Of 
the preserved citrons you ordered I have only been able to doa 
small quantity. I feared the fruit was too shrivelled for pre- 
serving, and so it has proved. I am sending two baked pears 
for the days of vigil. But as the greatest treat of all I send you 
a rose, which ought to please you extremely seeing what a rarity 
it is at this season. And with the rose you must accept its 
thorns, which represent the hope we may entertain that through 
the same sacred passion we, having passed through the darkness 
of this short winter of life, may attain to the brightness and 
felicity of an eternal spring in heaven. Here I must stop. Sister 
Arcangela joins me in affectionate salutations; we shall be glad 
to know how you are at present. I return the table-cloth in 
which the lamb was wrapped; you have a pillow-case of ours 
in which we sent your shirts, also a basket and coverlit.” 

The lamb here mentioned would be, no doubt, one of Galilio’s 
presents to the sisterhood. The little lay sermon on the rose 
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would surely please Mr. Ruskin, whose own beloved Carpaccio 
conveys not his pictured lessons in more winning terms. The 
closing lines of the letter are one of the many references to the 
work Galilio got done at the convent. He must evidently have 
been one of its best customers, for he got most or all of his 
needlework and washing done there, as well as continual supplies 
of candied fruit and citron, of which he was particularly fond. 

Without such assistance and custom the convent would have fared 
badly. Eking out its bare income from such sources, it also added a 
trifle more by letting out private rooms to those of the nuns whose 
friends could afford to procure them one. Sister Celeste eventually 
obtained one of these cells. Her letters on the subject contain some 
interesting autobiographical touches. She says: “I do not wish 
for a large or handsome room, but merely for a little cabinet just 
the size of the small cell in question. There is one now, which the 
nun to whom it belongs wishes to sell, being in need of money. 
Thanks to Sister Louisa (her great friend), who spoke kindly of 
me, she (Madonna) will give me the refusal of it in preference to 
many others who wish to become purchasers. But as the value of 
the cell is thirty-five crowns (£7 15s. 6d.), and I have but ten, which 
Sister Louisa has lent me, and five which I expect from my own 
income, I cannot take possession of it, and fear it may be lost to 
me altogether unless your lordship is able to supply the sum 
wanting, namely twenty crowns. I explain my wants to your lord- 
ship with filial security and without ceremony, that I may not 
offend that kindness which I have so often experienced. I will only 
say further that in the monastic condition I could have no greater 
necessity for anything than to possess some place where I could be 
quite private and retired. Loving me as I know you do, and 
wishing above all things my happiness and comfort, you will feel 
that to have a cell of my own would greatly conduce thereto ; 
and also that to desire only a little peace and solitude is a proper 
and honest desire.” 

Yet, in spite of all these additional sources of income, the con- 
vent was always on the verge of poverty, lacking sometimes even 
the grain required for sowing the convent crops. Such borrow- 
ings, such petitions to pious grandees, such devices for tiding 
over present troubles as the Mother Abbess was often driven to, 
are, it is to be hoped, unknown in the present century—even to the 
trustees of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Naturally, with such an exchequer, St. Matthew’s could provide 
no luxuries for its old and sick; and after Sister Celeste was made 
Infirmarian the defect seems generally to have been supplied from 
Galilio’s cellar and pantry. Her letters, succeeding this pro- 
motion, are full of petitions for wine and other delicacies for the 
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sick nuns, testifying to her father’s patient liberality. And a 
score of other instances testify to his boundless good nature. 
Thus about this time he was mending the convent clock for the 
second time, none but he, his daughter writes, being able to make 
it go satisfactorily. Then in the spring .of 1628 the letters show 
that Sister Celeste was asking her father to undertake a com- 
mission for ‘‘two poor little nuns,” who had begged her to per- 
suade him to do them the favour. It was to procure them some 
cloth at the fair at Pisa, where the stuff, it seems, could be 
obtained cheaper than elsewhere. The patterns and money accom- 
panied the request, which was duly acceded to. 

Who were these “ two poor little nuns” who momentarily pop 
up in this Jack-in-the-box way out of the past, labelled with this 
piteous, forlorn title? Sister Celeste makes no other mention of 
them, and it is useless to speculate. In order to appreciate this 
incident of the commission, and the light in which it places 
Galilio, it should be remembered that the request was made toa 
Tuscan gentleman, who was then one of the most noted men in 
Italy, and the friend of Prince Ceci and the Pope. It is impossible 
to help thinking that Galilio made a wry face over the business, 
and wondering whether he made the purchase himself or delegated 
it to Dame Piera, his housekeeper. 

The energy and activity of Sister Celeste at this period of her 
life was very great. As already noticed, she was made Infirmarian 
in 1628 in addition to her duties in the stillroom and pharmacy, 
and had often four or five sick nuns to look after. Speaking 
playfully of her surfeit of work, she says :—‘‘ I am writing at seven 
o’clock (1 p.m. of our time), for I cannot get a quarter of an hour’s 
idleness, except when I am asleep. If your lordship could tell me 
the secret which enables you to do with so little sleep I should be 
much obliged, for seven hours seems a great deal too much, and 
yet I cannot tell how to manage with less on account of my head.” 
In 1630 she received another addition to her onerous duties. The 
allusion to it is almost incidental :—‘“* Here we are all in health 
except Sister Violante, who lingers on from day to day. Poverty 
hangs heavily upon us, but by God’s help not to our bodily 
detriment. I must tell you that now, in addition to my other occu- 
pations by Madonna’s order, I have to instruct four of the other 
children in choir singing, besides to arrange the choral service 
every day. From my having no knowledge of Latin I find this no 
small labour.” 

As she had inherited the strong musical talent of her father’s 
family, it is probable that of all her duties this one in the chapel 
was the pleasantest and most congenial to the girl. 

Looking at these promotions, and at the fact that she was 
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regularly consulted upon matters of policy by the elders of 
the community, it is impossible not to suspect that Galilio’s 
daughter possessed one of the best heads in the convent. One of 
her letters of this date discloses a rather comical instance of the 
Mother Abbess’s confidence in her abilities. A new archbishop was 
appointed to Florence, and the Abbess, feeling unable to indite 
the necessary congratulatory letter, requested Sister Celeste to 
write. But Sister Celeste’s Polite Letter Writer, as she tells her 
father, does not contain anything appropriate to the occasion, and 
she coaxes him to make her a draft of one. Later on came a letter 
of thanks in return for it. ‘‘ Though you say you have not done it 
nicely, still it is a great deal better than I could have done it, and 
I am infinitely obliged to you for writing it.” The epistle, if we may 
judge from Sister Celeste’s allusion to it on November 2nd, must 
have been very nicely done, for she says:—‘‘ But I must not be 
the bearer of bad news alone, but will tell you that the letter I 
wrote for Madonna to my Lord Archbishop was extremely agree- 
able to him. He sent us a most courteous reply, offering to help 
us in any way he can, and promising his protection.” 

The rest of the letter is too interesting to omit. ‘‘ There has 
been also a good result to the two petitions I sent last week 
to the Serenissima (grand Duchess) and Madama. On All Saints’ 
Day we had 300 loaves from Madama, and an order for a 
bushel of wheat. So Madonna’s grief at not having wherewith 
to sow is lightened now. But I pray your lordship pardon me if 
my chattering becomes wearisome. You incite me to it by telling 
me you are pleased to have my letters. I look upon you as my 
patron saint (to speak according to our custom here), to whom I 
tell all my joys and griefs. And it is in this way that finding you 
are always ready to listen, I ask for what I find most necessary. 
Now the cold weather is coming, and I shall be quite benumbed 
if you do not send me a counterpane, for the one I am at present. 
using is not mine at all, and the person to whom it belongs wants 
it returned. The one you gave me I have let Sister Arcangela 
have. She prefers sleeping alone, and I am quite willing that she 
should do so. (!) In consequence of this I have only the serge cover- 
let remaining ; and if I wait until I have money enough to buy a 
counterpane, I shall not have put by enough even by next winter ; 
so I entreat my Devoto, for he is my only treasure. But it is a. 
great grief to me to be able to give him nothing in return. At. 
least I will endeavour to importunate our gracious God and the 
most holy Madonna, that he may be received into Paradise. This 
will be the best recompense I can give for all. the kindness so 
constantly received by me. I send with the bearer two pots of 
electuary as a preservative against the plague. The one without 
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the label consists of dried figs, wallnut, rue, and salt, mixed 
together with a little Greek wine ; they say its efficacy is wonderful. 
It is true what is in the pot is baked too much; we did not take 
into account the tendency the figs have to get intolumps. The 
other pot is to be taken in the same way ; the taste is rather more 
tart.” 

This letter about the electuary—we wonder did Galilio swallow 
the jorum?—is almost the only allusion Sister Celeste makes to 
the plague that was ravishing Florence at this time. It is curious 
there is hardly a word hinting at the existence, outside the convent 
walls, of a city struck down with famine and pestilence. She 
mentions, indeed—but this is all—that the Madonna dell’ Impru- 
neta was being carried in procession through the streets: the 
whole terror-stricken city put its confidence in the Madonna, and 
Sister Celeste is sure the plague must now be stayed. It remained 
long enough, however, to outlast her short life. We know that as 
the pest spread the convents were compelled to open their doors 
and purses to convalescents; but since the letter makes no 
mention of any such invasion, it is probable that St. Matthew’s 
escaped the conscription owing to its extreme poverty. 

In 1630, Galilio procured a residence close to the convent at 
Arcetri, that he might have frequent and easier communication 
with his daughters. Living so near, there was a pause in the 
correspondence until 1633. In that year Galilio made his cele- 
brated journey to Rome to answer, before the Inquisition, the 
charge of propagating heretical teaching. During his absence 
Sister Celeste seems to have been left chancellor and adminis- 
trator of her father’s establishment, and the correspondence was 
resumed as of old. It is a fact suggestive of the esteem she had 
won, that since she could not personally look after the house, the 
convent confessor consented to do so for her, handing in his 
reports regularly to the nun. 

That the convent should allow one of its members to busy 
herself in this way with such purely external matters is rather 
puzzling. The explanation is probably this. Galilio had been a 
great friend and benefactor of the convent; loans of money 
(possibly never repaid), frequent gifts and charities, as well as 
influence often exerted on its behalf in high quarters; these had 
made the convent glad to render him a service, and so no objection 
was taken to his daughter interrupting her duties in this way. 

Sister Celeste’s letters at this period are full of her new charge. 
“The boy tells me,” she writes to her father, “that he will want 
shoes and stockings soon. I am going to knit him some stockings 
of coarse thread. Piera (the housekeeper) tells me that you have 
often said you would buy a bale of flax. I had intended to let 
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them begin weaving a piece of coarse cloth for the kitchen, but 
shall await your lordship’s orders. The garden vines can be 
pruned now, as the moon is in the right quarter. Guiseppe under- 
stands all about it, they tell me, but Signor Rondinelli will not 
fail to look after him. I hear that the lettuce is very fine, so I 
ordered Guiseppe to carry it round for sale before it gets spoiled or 
destroyed. Seventy large oranges have been sold; they have got 
four lire (about 2s. 8d.) for them, a very good price, as I under- 
stand it is a fruit that does not keep well. Oranges are fourteen 
crazie (4s. 8d.) the hundred, and two hundred were sold (these 
probably of a smaller and finer kind). I still continue to give 
Brigida the guilio every Saturday; I consider this a very good 
alms, for she is a good daughter and in great want.” 

The letter completes a portrait that is worth looking at. Here, 
in a convent, in that decadent, emasculate Italy of the seventeenth 
century, was @ woman who was quietly and obscurely reaching to 
something near the heroic type of ideal womanhood which had 
filled the old Hebrew imagination. And, lest the parallel seem an 
exaggerated one, we give the alternative picture verbatim : 

‘“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. . . . She seeketh flax and wool, and worketh willingly with 
her hands. She maketh fine linen and selleth it; and deliveretk 
girdles to the merchant. She perceiveth that her merchandise is 
good, and her candle goeth not out by night. She stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor, she reacheth forth her hand to the needy.” 

No doubt, now-a-days, such an ideal appears a cramped and 
narrow one: too ‘ Hebraic,” as Matthew Arnold would have 
insisted, for our modern nineteenth century views. And in Sister 
Celeste’s case it was hardly self-sufficing, and we find the large 
outlines of the older picture tempered and filled in with a thou- 
sand touches of agile mental activity; so that she writes half 
apologetically, “‘I pray your patience if I have been tedious, but 
you must remember that I have to put into this paper everything 
that I should chatter to you in a week.” 

Whilst things were proceeding in this methodic hum-drum way 
at home, Galilio’s position at Rome had become one of acute danger. 
But he had carefully concealed the fact from his daughter, and in 
happy ignorance, she chats of every passing event—of the pattern 
of the new collars for her father, of the chaplet of agate she wishes 
to hand over to her new sister-in-law, or of the vial containing 
scorpions preserved in oil which Galilio had sent her. Learning 
later of the peril in which her father stood, she wrote at once in 
great distress :—“‘I cry to Almighty God without ceasing, recom- 
mending him to yourcare. I beg of you to turn your thoughts to 
God, and place your whole faith in Him who never forsakes those 
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who put their trust in Him. My dearest lord and father, I have 
written instantly on learning this news of you, that you might. 
know how I sympathize with you.” 

In a few weeks news came of Galilio’s conditional liberation ; 
and she declares :—‘‘ The joy your last dear letter brought me, and 
the having it read over and over to the nuns, who made quite a 
jubilee on hearing its contents, put me into such an excited state 
that at last I got a severe attack of headache. I do not say this 
to reproach you, but to show how I am not more strongly affected 
by what happens than a daughter ought to be... . As I was 
obliged to give the letter to Signor Geri that Vincensio might 
see it, I made a copy, which Signor Rondinelli, after reading 
himself, would carry into Florence to read to some of his friends 
whom he knew would be extremely glad to learn particulars.” 
Then follows a budget of domestic details concerning servants’ 
wages and what not, that gather interest when read in the light 
of the catastrophe under whose shadow the nun already stood. 

For late in the year 1633 Sister Celeste was dying. Worn out 
by continual ill-health, by night nursing and day labour, as well as 
harassed by anxiety and uneasiness on her father’s account, she 
herself felt that death was approaching. At first there were only 
reticent allusions to it in the letters, but later, as Galilio’s return 
home was still delayed, came an eager hungry cry that her father 
may return before she die. ‘‘I do not think I shall live to see 
that hour. Yet may God grant it, if it shall be for the best.” 
The little petition was not denied. 


* * * * 


Writing some time afterwards to his friend Elia Diodati in rela- 
tion to the events of this period, Galilio says, ‘‘ I stayed at Siena 
in the house of the Archbishop; after which my prison was 
changed to confinement in my own house, that little villa a mile 
from Florence, with strict injunctions not to entertain friends, nor 
to allow the assembly of company. Here I lived on very quietly, 
frequently paying visits to the neighbouring convent, where I had 
two daughters who were nuns, and whom I loved dearly ; but the 
eldest in particular, who was a woman of exquisite mind, singular 
goodness, and tenderly attached to me. She had suffered much 
in health during my absence, but paid not much attention to her- 
self. At length dysentery came on, and she died after ten days’ 
illness, leaving me in deep affliction.”” So the drama closes. 

The Convent must have felt her loss keenly, though naturally 
there is no record left of the fact. The only acknowledgment of 
bereavement came from the’ Villa Martinelli, where Galilio brooded 
over his loss, fancying he heard his daughter’s voice resounding 
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through the house. ‘My restless brain,” he wrote to a friend, 
“goes grinding on in a way that causes great waste of time. I 
hear her constantly calling me.” 

Washington Irving, speaking somewhere of Goldsmith’s death, 
and relating how the beautiful Miss Horneck begged for a lock 
of the dead poet’s hair, remarks how that incident would have 
mitigated the bitterness of Goldsmith’s last hours could he have 
foreseen it. And we may similarly aver how priceless to the 
lonely nun would have been the assurance of Galilio’s love con- 
tained in the lines we have just quoted could she have read them. 
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5. 
FOOD SUPPLIES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Tue report of the ‘‘ Committee on the Naval Manceuvres, 1888,” 
contains the following sentence: ‘‘The command of the sea once 
being lost, it would not require the landing of a single man upon 
her (England’s) shores to bring her to an ignominious capitu- 
lation.” That is to say, that Great Britain, strong as long as she 
holds the command of the sea, would, if that command passed 
into the keeping of an enemy, be, in the deliberate judgment of 
the experts who composed the Committee, in a more pitiable 
condition than was France, when the forces of Germany captured 
or dispersed her armies and beleaguered her capital. 

The operations of war, however, are, as a matter of theory, and 
have been, to a great extent, as a matter of fact, controlled by the 
rules of International Law; and the object of this article is to 
consider, briefly, how far International Law, as it is, would justify 
an enemy in so using his cruisers as to intercept cargoes of food 
carried by neutral merchantmen to the coasts of this island, and 
also whether the rules which might hamper such operations are 
likely to be either modified or disregarded. Now a belligerent can 
legally intercept supplies, protected by a neutral flag and destined 
for an enemy, in two ways, and in two ways only ; he may blockade 
his enemy’s coasts, and hemay capture anywhere, except in neutral 
waters, articles coming under the definition of “‘ contraband of 
war.” ; 

Little need be said of the first of these methods, since to 
blockade effectively the coasts of Great Britain would be exceed- 
ingly difficult, even if no British fleet existed, and would scarcely 
be attempted, unless that fleet was practically annihilated, by any 
enemy or enemies likely to engage in hostilities with this country. 

With regard to ‘‘ contraband of war,” the rule generally adopted 
by Great Britain, and which, when it has been held to be erroneous 
has generally been condemned on the ground of severity, was that 
provisions only became contraband when there existed strong 
primé facie grounds for believing them to be destined for the special 
use of the naval or military forces of the enemy. 
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The practice of nations, and the deductions from such practice 
drawn by publicists, justify the statement, as a broad principle, 
that hitherto provisions could only be legally classed as contraband 
when intended for the use of hostile forces; and many Continental 
publicists have condemned even this principle, as rather sustained 
by might than supported by considerations of international justice. 

Recent history, however—and International Law, as English 
students understand it, has been framed by the acts of States, 
rather than by the opinions of jurists—tells us that in three 
instances this common rule has been set aside by belligerents. 
In the year 1793 His Majesty’s Government directed the capture 
of vessels carrying provisions to the coasts of France, and one of 
the reasons officially alleged in defence of the order was the 
prospect of reducing the enemy by famine; in 1795 a similar order 
was issued, with the exception that cargoes of provisions were only 
to be brought in for pre-emption, and this order was condemned by 
the ‘‘ Mixed Commission,” which sat under the treaty of 1794 
between Great Britain and the United States. 

The importance of this precedent is, in fact, not so great legally 
as politically ; if the day should ever come when it is in the power, 
and in accordance with the interests, of France to starve Great 
Britain into subjection, the conduct of the latter country in 1793 
and 1795 may be used as a strong argument against those who, 
on grounds rather of humanity than International Law, might 
oppose a species of warfare by which non-combatants would be the 
greatest sufferers. 

When the Civil War broke out in the United States, the Federal 
Government declared medicines of all kinds to be contraband of 
war. Now medicines are, it is true, not identical with provisions, 
but in the eye of International Law there would seem to be no 
appreciable distinction, since medicines, like provisions, are 
required by non-combatants as necessaries, and are required by 
soldiers and sailors rather as men than as combatants. 

A nation which in very recent times deliberately treated medi- 
cines as ‘‘ contraband of war” would be estopped, legally and 
logically, from complaining of the conduct of a belligerent in 
classifying provisions under that heading. Nor can it be argued 
that the Federal Government was justified in its action by its 
refusal to consider the Confederates otherwise than as insurgents 
outside the pale of International Law ; since “‘ contraband of war,” 
is, as its very name implies, a definition, the use of which is proof 
of the existence of a state of war, and, moreover, a belligerent in 
confiscating ‘‘ contraband of war” is directly injuring neutral 
traders, carrying on a trade with which, except as a war-right, 
the belligerent can have no claim to interfere. This conduct of 
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the United States Government, indeed, which is stated on the 
authority of Mr. Percy Greg’s recent History of the United States, 
would supply a strong argument to any government interested in 
opposing the claim to carry provisions to a belligerent which 
might be asserted by American traders in the event of a Euro- 
pean war; and it is an instructive instance of how a humane and 
civilized nation may, in order to distress a dangerous enemy, 
disregard the precepts of humanity, and transgress existing rules 
of International Law. 

On the 20th day of February 1885, Monsieur Waddington 
informed Lord Granville that, “the conditions under which war 
with China is being carried on at the present moment have deter- 
mined the Government of the Republic to exercise the right which 
belongs to it, to consider henceforth, and to treat, rice as contra- 
band of war.” 

A correspondence ensued, in which Lord Granville maintained 
that Her Majesty’s Government could not be called upon to 
recognize a definition of ‘‘ contraband of war” not in accordance 
with International Law, and that, in the opinion of that Govern- 
ment, articles could only be contraband when proved by their 
nature, or their destination, to be intended for the use of the forces 
of a belligerent. 

M. Waddington endeavoured to prove that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken up a position inconsistent with previous preten- 
tions; but the point of most importance in his statements is, that 
the French Government defended its action mainly on the broad 
ground of expediency. . 


The particular cireumstances under which the hostilities against China are carried 
on have determined my Government to take the step with regard to which your 
Excellency has thought fit to formulate reserves. But the Queen’s Government 
cannot be ignorant of the special circumstances of which the French authorities are 
the best judges, and with regard to which the French courts will have to give an 
authoritative decision should occasion arise. The importance of rice in the feeding of 
the Chinese population and army does not allow my Government to authorize its 
transport in the north of China without the risk of depriving themselves of one of the 
most powerful means of coercion they have at their disposal. 


It will be observed that the French Government openly avowed 
their intention of striking at China through her non-combatant 
population ; no doubt rice formed an important part of the rations 
of the Chinese soldier, but the importance of rice in the feeding of 
the ‘‘ Chinese population” probably was the determining reason of 
the action of the Republic. And the importance of this precedent 
is in no sense affected by the fact that the position of China in 
International Law was, and is still, a doubtful and undefined one ; 
for, however uncertain it might, or may, be, whether China 
belongs to the community of States bound by the obligations, and 
entitled to the protection of, the rules of International Law, it is 
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‘obvious that in declaiming an article ‘‘ contraband of war,” a 
belligerent, as has already been remarked, while striking at his 
enemy inflicts a serious injury on the trade of neutrals. 

It is very difficult to estimate the exact importance of these 
three transgressions of the commonly accepted rule, that provi- 
sions not obviously destined for the use of a fleet or army cannot 
be lawfully regarded as contraband of war. 

On the one hand, it is true that the isolated and occasional 
action of a great power, especially when that action contradicts 
the legal theories to which it has given an, on the whole, con- 
sistent support, is rather a breach than a modification of the 
existing International Law on the subject. 

On the other hand, a course of action sanctioned within a 
century by three such Powers as England, France, and the 
United States, cannot without hesitation be pronounced to be a 
breach of a law depending for its validity on the continued support 
of the great naval powers of the world. 

At all events, it is very significant that a mode of putting 
pressure on a non-combatant population, which might be re- 
sorted to in a great maritime war against this country, could be 
defended by a reference to the conduct of England, when her 
statesmen believed that a chance offered of starving the people of 
France into submission; to the conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States, when a belligerent; and to the conduct 
of France in a very recent war, and in one which, though China 
was not the quantité negligiable which French statesmen had 
anticipated, could not be considered of sufficient importance to 
justify such extreme measures as might be, morally at all events, 
allowable in a death grapple with one of the first of European 
Powers. 

Often in disputed, or disputable, questions of maritime Inter- 
national Law some light may be obtained by the study of what 
would, or would not, be lawful in parallel cases on shore; but 
as far as questions of “‘ contraband of war” concern neutral trade 
on the open seas, there can be no parallel cases in land warfare ; 
in so far, however, as they concern the non-combatant population 
of belligerent States, there is a certain likeness between the posi- 
tion of the non-combatant inhabitants of a town and that of the 
non-combatant inhabitants of a country. 

In the former case it is perfectly good law to obtain the capitu- 
lation of the town by compelling the commander of its garrison to 
choose between surrender and looking on, and requiring his soldiers 
to look on, at the slow death of women and children by starvation. 

It is also perfectly good law for the besieger to substitute for 
slow death by starvation sudden death under a shell fire, directed 
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not against the fortifications or the bomb-proof barracks, but. 
against the houses of the place. 

Now, in International morality, if not in International Law, why 
should it not be allowable to put the same stress on the non- 
combatant inhabitants of a large island as might be put on the 
non-combatant inhabitants of such a town as Paris? In fact, 
would it not be more allowable, as well as more tempting, to do 
so, if the surrender of the island meant the end of a world-wide 
war ? 

Instances from recent civil wars, in which one side would have 
denied that the other was technically entitled to belligerent 
privileges, are not admissible in strict law as precedents ; but it is. 
instructive to note that twice within recent history an obsolete 
mode of striking at combatants regardless of, or even through, 
non-combatants, has been revived with considerable success. 

In the Civil War in the United States, the Shenandoah Valley 
was deliberately wasted in order to prevent its affording supplies 
to a Southern army. It was the Northern boast, speaking of 
what had been the most fertile region south of the Potomac, that 
“if a crow wanted to fly down that valley he must carry his pro- 
visions with him,” and Sherman, with less justification in the 
sense of military expediency, wrote of his operations as ‘‘ making 
a circle of devastation.” 

The surrender of the Carlists again, at the end of their last 
struggle against crushing odds, was, perhaps, accelerated by the 
conduct of the Alphonsists, who drove women, old men, and chil- 
dren from the occupied into the unoccupied insurgent districts, in. 
the hope that their misery would break down the courage of the 
men who had proved so hard to conquer in fair fight. 

There must always be a certain amount of difficulty in deciding 
what actually is the law as to some great question which can only 
be raised in time of war, for the reason that International Law, as. 
understood by the school of publicists to which most English 
students adhere, is that bundle of rules by which States are guided 
in their relations with each other; and it is very difficult to say 
what actions constitute simply breaches of a recognized rule, and 
what actions constitute a modification of a hitherto recognized. 
rule. 

The answer should depend, it seems, on the number or the 
weight of the Powers making the new departure, on their persis- 
tency, and, perhaps, partly on their avowed motives. 

In the past we find instances in which new ideas have taken. 
root and new interests arisen, and at length States have acted 
almost unanimously on a new principle, which thus becomes law. 

In such cases a student might have believed that International. 
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Law was changing, but until he could point to some formal agree- 
ment or some new practice he could not have said that it had 
changed. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the application of a new rule 
comes as a surprise to the world, and to no one more than to the 
student himself; the doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyages,” as applied 
by the American Prize Courts during their recent Civil War, is a 
case in point. 

With regard to this question of whether food not obviously 
destined for the use of combatants could be lawfully classed as 
“contraband of war,” we may say that the bulk of available 
evidence points decidedly to a negative answer; but England, 
France, and the United States—that is to say, the three Powers 
who practically make and unmake maritime International Law— 
have in the past, in the case of France in a ‘very recent past, 
departed from the general practice when it suited their respective 
interests to do so. 

There are, moreover, signs which seem to show that a certain 
change, not for the better, is coming over the spirit in which wars. 
are waged. 

In these days wars are entered into rather by nations than by 
their rulers, and the evils, direct and indirect, of a great war are 
felt far more widely than was ever previously the case. 

Perhaps, therefore, we may expect to see nations, and more 
especially democracies, among whose virtues fairness and chivalry 
towards an open enemy cannot be expected to exist, carry on 
hostilities with a fierce determination to crush the enemy as com- 
pletely, and above all as speedily, as possible. 

It is true, indeed, that there is also among all civilized nations a 
growing dislike to the infliction of suffering, but, if we may judge 
by the fact that while the use of explosive bullets has been for- 
bidden, that of the far more destructive, but also far more effective, 
torpedo remains perfectly lawful; the result of these two apparently 
contradictory tendencies may be that no belligerent will in future 
wars inflict unnecessary suffering, or hesitate in inflicting any 
suffering which will decide or shorten the contest. 

If this is so, and if the opinion quoted at the commencement of 
this article is correct, France might be expected, in the event of 
war, to starve England into submission, supposing her to be in a 
position to do so; and, indeed, it is difficult to believe that anyone 
acquainted with the French nation doubts what their action would 
be in such a case. It may be added that if the resources of France 
were at such a time in the hands of a single ruler, that ruler would 
have every motive to obtain, by any means, a success which would 
go far to justify and secure his authority. 
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Granting even, for the sake of argument, that International Law 
will continue to forbid a belligerent to avail himself of his power to 
treat food supplies as contraband, who will guarantee that such a 
law would be observed ? 

History shows us that in the past International Law has been 
disregarded not once, nor by some one Power, but repeatedly, and 
by all Powers. By Constitutional monarchies, such as England 
before the Reform Bill, by democracies such as France and the 
United States, by despotisms such as Russia and Prussia, under 
Frederick the Great ; indeed, in the stress and strain of a great war, 
it is probable that fear of some neutral or neutrals has alone re- 
strained any belligerent from obtaining a really tempting advantage 
by the breach of a rule of International Law or of International 
Morality. 

Recently, in the last wars in which they respectively engaged, 
International Law was infringed by Russia and by Germany. 
The latter Power, indeed, from whom better things might have 
been expected, abused her position of superiority on land by 
imprisoning non-combatant Frenchmen of local importance, in the 
hope of forcing France to refrain from exercising the legitimate 
privilege of a belligerent of imprisoning enemy merchant seamen 
captured on the high seas. . 

It is true that a breach of the law regarding contraband of war 
would be an offence and an injury to neutrals; but the practical 
question would probably be, how far the neutrals who might be 
injured would be able or willing to enforce their rights. 

Certainly the history of the last military adventurer, Napoleon 
the Great, who ruled France, cannot be said to encourage the hope 
that, at the hands of that country, neutral claims, not backed by 
force, would meet with favourable consideration. 

It is altogether a digression to consider here the possible 
attitude of neutrals, if an attempt were made to starve out Great 
Britain by intercepting supplies of food consigned to her shores 
under the protection of neutral flags. 

But it may be observed that the only possible enemy of this 
country capable of such an attempt is France. In a Franco- 
English war, France might reckon on Russia, if not as an active 
ally at least as a benevolent neutral; while the Powers which 
make up “the Triple Alliance,” Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
would either side with England, considerations of International 
Law apart, or, finding their interests in a position of neutrality, 
would not be moved to depart from such position, either from 
regard for International Law, or for the sake of comparatively 
insignificant trading interests. 

The six great Powers of Europe being accounted for, there 
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remains only one State, with at once interests and strength, 
sufficient to make her position as a neutral a matter of practical 
consideration. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to forecast the attitude of 
the United States, in the event of Great Britain becoming engaged 
in a life and death struggle with some other European Power or 
Powers. American and English writers and speakers are un- 
wearying in protestations as to the reality and fervour of the 
friendship which unites the “two great kindred nations,” the 
“two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race,” &c.; so un- 
wearying, indeed, as to remind the cynic of the hackneyed 
quotation, “‘ methinks the lady doth protest too much.” But 
practical, patriotic Americans must surely realise that the des- 
truction of British trade would mean the transference of a large 
share of its carrying branch to citizens of the United States, and 


that the downfall of the British Empire would mean the absorption 


of Canada, and the extinction of the one rival Power on the 
continent of North America. While, for Americans who are 
practical without being patriotic, there is the great fact of the Irish 
vote. And hitherto, we know, that the gain of the Irish vote has 
outweighed, in the estimation of the political leaders of ‘‘ the Great 
Democracy,” the desire with which, as a matter of courtesy, we 
may credit them, of maintaining a friendship, based on reciprocal 
good offices, with Her Majesty’s Government. 

The result of one recent innovation in International Law will be 
to provide a Government endeavouring to prevent supplies under a 
neutral flag from reaching its enemy with facilities, the existence 
of which would seem to have escaped the notice of most writers 
who have recently treated of the subject. 

This innovation is the unquestionable legality of those “ volun- 
teer navies,” which, in the event of a belligerent possessing a 
number of swift merchant ships and of enterprising seamen, would 
replace the privateer service abolished, as regards European 
powers, by their assent to the Declaration of Paris. 

Prussia decreed the formation of such a navy in 1870, and Her 


Majesty’s Government recognized its legality ; much was heard of 


a Russian volunteer navy in 1878, and it is supposed that in the 
event of an Anglo-Russian war in that year, Great Britain would 
have been supplied with disagreeable proofs of its existence. 

That Power has herself a force of ‘‘ naval volunteers,” a force: 
intended, it is true, to act strictly on the defensive, but which even, 
if confined to such defensive, might, it is to be supposed, liberate 
other forces for aggressive purposes. 

Now it is often said, if an enemy of this country were to send 
out armed merchantmen, manned by merchant sailors, to attack 
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our commerce, England could arm her merchantmen, and they 
would hold their own. 

Granting this, although it must be remembered that the average 
crew of an English merchantman includes a number of foreigners 
who probably neither could nor would fight, suppose the hostile 
volunteer navy devoted itself to the capture of neutral food 
carriers ? 

These neutral food carriers would, of course, neither be prepared 
for, or justified in, fighting; and any quick ship, armed with a 
couple of light guns for the purpose of intimidation, or of crippling 
a chase, would suffice for their capture. 

In conclusion, then, it is not absolutely certain that Inter- 
national Law would forbid a nation at war with our country from 
endeavouring to starve her out by treating food as “ contraband of 
war”; it is very likely that France might pursue such a course, 
even in the teeth of International Law; and, according to the 
experts whose opinion is quoted at the beginning of this article, 
such a course, adopted by a Power commanding the sea, would 
mean, first, suffering for us all, and then the destruction of the 
Empire. 

The safeguard from such dangers must be sought, not in rules 
of International Law of doubtful meaning and more than ques- 
tionable efficiency, but in the existence of a British fleet, strong 
enough to preserve free from serious obstruction the traffic to 
and from Great Britain, on what the South African Dutch have, 


in a complimentary mood, christened, ‘the Englishman’s ox 
path.” 


HERBERT HAInes. 
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‘Tue urgency of largely increasing our naval and military defences 
has now been officially acknowledged. The need of a higher 
premium of insurance to guard a vastly extended commerce forms 
no part of the premises upon which our theoretical economists 
have rested their demonstration of the advantage of free imports. 
That demonstration does rest, in fact, not upon any direct inves- 
tigation of the natural laws and conditions of commerce; but 
upon the a priori assumption that in industrial affairs the most 
effectual way to provide for the good of the community is to 
allow every individual to pursue his own interest in his own 
way. 

Experience has shown that individual enterprise has been one 
of the main sources of progress; and that when individual liberty 
has most prevailed communities have, as a rule, been most peace- 
ful and most prosperous. But experience has shown this not in 
regard to industry alone, but in regard to every phase of social 
and political life. Yet no one has ever dreamed of propounding a 
theory in relation to any department of human life, except in- 
dustry, that individual liberty should be unrestrained. No 
political economist, however abstract his reasoning may have 
been, has ever maintained this theory consistently in regard to 
industry itself; yet it is upon this theory alone that the demon- 
stration of the uniform, invariable, unqualified advantage of free 
importation, maintained as an economical doctrine by our econo- 
mists, rests. ‘The evidence from experience goes no farther than 
to demonstrate the general proposition, applicable, as already 
said, beyond the range of political economy, that a large amount 
of individual liberty is desirable. It does nothing at all to fix the 
limits of this liberty; and the only country in the world which 
has formally adopted and stringently maintained the sacredness 
of the principle of unrestricted access for the foreign producer to 
our markets, has more statutes interfering with the home organi- 
zation of industry than almost any civilized community. 

Political economy, as a science, has to do with the good not of 
individuals, but of communities. No science can be built on a 
single a priori assumption ; therefore, political economy must 
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deal directly not with the interests of individuals, but with the 
interests of communities. It is by this higher view of political 
economy that I purpose briefly to examine the question of our food 
supply. . 

Our farmers have long been accustomed to the advice to betake 
themselves to the cultivation of auxiliary products, and to leave 
us to foreign supplies for the chief staples of our food. Doubtless 
this advice, from the point of view of the immediate interest of 
the farmers, is generally sound. But the question we have to ask 
is, Is it for the permanent interest of the nation that this should 
be for the immediate interest of our farmers ? 

One obvious consideration is that two countries cannot 
mutually supply each other with the same kind of necessaries so: 
as to lead to a quantitative advantage on each side. If we get 
regular supplies of food, or of any other raw material, from an- 
other country, that country must consume less food, or less of that. 
raw material, in proportion to its production of it, than we do. 
Hence, it follows that we can only get regular supplies of foreign 
food under two conditions. The country that supplies us must be 
under-peopled; for it could maintain within its own territory all the 
manufacturers it feeds, and so consume all its own food at home.. 
Hence, also, its industry must be abnormally developed ; for, if its. 
manufacturing population were adequate to supply the wants of 
its whole population, it would export no food in exchange for 
manufactures. 

This last condition indicates the limit up to which we can 
obtain supplies of food from partially peopled countries. If the 
manufactures of America were equal in efficiency to ours, we should 
only be.able to exchange our manufactures directly for food in the 
American market on the same terms as American manufacturers 
exchanged theirs. But as the home cost of our manufactures 
would then be equal to that of theirs, we should, in order to put 
ourselves on an equality with them, have to pay the whole expense 
of taking our products to their market, and of bringing our returns 
back again. This is the reason why already our imports from 
America are so much greater than our exports to it. We main- 
tain the former by exporting to other countries where there 
is still a greater disparity of manufacturing capacity in our 
favour. 

Thus, it is impossible that a trade can be carried on for food 
on one side and manufactures on the other, without producing an 
abnormal development of industry on both sides. On the one side 
the equilibrium will be destroyed by an excess of agricultural, on 
the other by an excess of manufacturing industry. This might 
be tolerated if the disturbance of equilibrium depended on the 
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relations of two countries only, the excess in ‘either direction 
on the one side being balanced by a corresponding deficiency 
on the other. Thus, if America and England exchanged food 
for manufactures, the American growers might come to estimate 
the English demand nearly as accurately as home-growers could 
do, and so might English manufacturers the American demand. 
But England will not take food from America alone, but also 
from Russia, India, her own colonies, or whencesoever it can, at 
the particular moment, be brought most cheaply. And America 
will not take manufactures from England alone, but from Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Holland, or whatsoever producing country 
‘can supply her most advantageously. This complicates to the 
highest degree the relations of supply and demand, producing a 
constant series of crises in which all the calculations of the most 
prudential human foresight are frustrated, and industry is sub- 
jected to protracted periods of paralysis and disorganization. This 
is another of the disadvantages of distant as compared with home 
commerce, on which it is impossible for individual competition to 
reckon, and which, consequently, does not enter into the calcula- 
tion of those who base their reasoning on the assumption of the 
infallibility of individual enterprise. 

But, on the side of the country which largely imports food, 
there is not merely the recurrence of temporary periods of 
disadvantage and loss, but also a permanent and cumulative 
danger. The crises by which our own foreign trade have been 
attended indicate that we have, for the time being, reached the 
limit of our exporting, or purchasing, power. Our goods are de- 
pressed in foreign markets, simply because we have exported more 
of them than our customers can profitably take. If this happens 
temporarily, it may happen permanently. The more our trade 
expands the more our population grows, and the greater is the 
amount we must export to enable us to bring home the necessary 
supplies of food. But there is obviously a limit to the expansion 
of population in dependence on foreign as well as on home supplies 
of food. 

Some of the conditions of limitation have already been touched 
upon. A country with a redundant supply of food has necessarily 
a@ growing population, so that the margin of its food-growing 
territory necessarily tends steadily to diminish. Other manufac- 
turing countries besides our own are expanding their manufactures, 
and competing for an increasing share of the diminishing margin. 
The whole of this trade, moreover, excites a natural antagonism 
in the food-growing countries to those which draw their supplies 
from them. The one class of countries has not yet reached the 
full development of their industries, while the other class is e..- 
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deavouring to sustain an abnormal population upon the raw 
materials of these undeveloped countries. 

This, in the first place, as has been seen, exposes the develop- 
ment of the new countries to all the uncertainties of foreign 
commerce. The United States, for example, which has resources 
within its own territory adequate to the supply of all its wants, 
although it protects its manufactures, yet,{by exporting corn and 
cotton free, exposes its home industry to the vicissitudes of the 
trade of all the world. 

But, secondly, the United States (as well as our own colonies) 
would obviously exchange its agricultural produce to more ad- 
vantage for home manufactures, without the expense of sending 
it abroad, if its own manufactures were equal in efficiency to foreign 
manufactures. Hence it is the interest of every agricultural 
country to encourage the development of home manufactures in 
preference to importing foreign goods even at an immediate 
advantage. That is to say, the natural policy of such States is 
protective. 

On both sides there are reasons higher than those of material 
advantage, whether immediate or remote, why an abnormal de- 
velopment, whether in favour of manufactures or of agriculture, ought 
not to be encouraged, but rather repressed. A purely agricultural 
country must be deficient in the refinement, the arts, and the social 
resources of a country whose industry is fully developed; while a 
country which deserts rural industry, and piles its population up in 
towns, becomes sophisticated, and is in danger of losing its touch 
with nature, together with the virtues which are nurtured by the 
love of nature, and of declining not only in moral, but in physical 
strength. 

To this danger of abnormal development we have already exposed 
ourselves to a degree which would surely have excited the most 
serious alarm, but for the effect which habit invariably exercises 
over the minds of men in making them insensible to changes 
gradually resulting from causes once established. No country of 
such extent, and with a population at once so dense and so elastic 
in its growth, has ever trusted to foreign resources for so large a 
proportion of its food supplies. This is not the permanent or 
legitimate end of commerce. Yet, notwithstanding all the checks 
referred to, supplies are still so abundant that we may go on for a 
long time increasing, by means of imported food and raw materials, 
the disproportion between our manufacturing and agricultural 
industries. 

What will be the result? When the time comes, as come it 
must, when the elasticity of foreign supplies becomes strained, and 
their cost begins to rise, it will go on rising until it reaches a level 
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higher than the actual cost of home production. Shall we then be 
able to restore our agricultural industry? Certainly not. Our 
agricultural population will have gone, and our manufacturing 
population will have expanded far beyond the number that any 
practicable growth of home agriculture could supply, possibly 
beyond the cultivable resources of the home territory. Prices of 
agricultural produce will continue to rise till they have gone beyond 
the range even of protectionist prices in days when our population 
was pressing heavily on our home resources; hours of labour will 
be extended ; commercial crises will become more frequent, pro- 
tracted, and prostrating than formerly; with extended hours of 
work, education will decline, and industry become less productive ; 
early marriages will increase with the growth of ignorance, and the 
degraded population will continue to grow in numbers until its 
growth is arrested by the “‘ natural forces ” of misery and vice. 

These considerations ought, I think, to show that stability of 
equilibrium is a higher economical principle than immediate ad- 
vantage. The latter is to be obtained by pushing to the utmost 
every casual or temporary advantage of situation and circumstances ; 
the former only by carefully reckoning permanent resources, and 
firmly restraining the growth of wants of every kind within the 
limits up to which these resources are adequate to supply them. 

Upon such a basis the area of the world is too large to constitute 
an efficient unit of industrial organization. Apart from the com- 
mercial relations of the various communities of the world with each 
other, each community must have an independent sphere of in- 
dustrial organization which it can regulate exclusively by the 
conditions of its own growth. 

That our commercial policy violates this condition of equilibrium 
is evident. As to remedial measures, it would be unprofitable here 
to speak of them. There is too much dogmatism abroad as to the 
impracticability of remedying evils which it is becoming impossible 
longer to conceal. Before anything can be effectively suggested as 
to remedies, the nature of the evil must be more fully recognized. 
I shall say only that any sudden reversal of policy is not practicable. 
Any change must be effected gradually, and the first step should 
be to arrest the further growth of abnormal development, not to 
reduce the proportions it has already attained. 


Rosert Scott Morrat. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND ITALY. 


Haprentne to be in London on May Day, when the new numbers 
of Reviews and Magazines were being laid on their rack in our 
club library, I was attracted by the name of Mr. Gladstone at the 
foot of the table of contents of the Nineteenth Century as author 
of an article on “Italy in 1888-89”; Italy, a subject to which I 
do not suppose I shall ever live to be indifferent. 

Mr. Gladstone, as the world knows, has lately come home after 
a three weeks’ holiday at Naples, and has brought back with him 
a pleasing conviction that Italy has not forgotten her Gladstone 
any more than Gladstone has ceased to remember his own Italy. 
In the very moment in which these two long-parted friends felt 
the reviving warmth of the sympathies fostered between them by 
the memory of their former intercourse, the impression of the 
illustrious visitor was that the country he loved best, next to his 
own—if, indeed, the country which he claims as his own is known 
to Mr. Gladstone or to any other man—was wonderfully re- 
juvenised ; while Italy, for her own part, was somewhat surprised, 
but greatly delighted, with the look of health and brightness giving 
evidence that he whom his own people—his partisans as well as 
his adversaries—describe as the Grand Old Man was not after all, 
by any means, so far borne down by the weight of his fourscore 
years as aliens away from these happy islands might have been 
led to expect. The congratulation in this case was mutual, 
though it was prompted by different, or, let us say, contrary 
motives. Italy had cut her wisdom tooth: her friend was in the 
enjoyment of a green old age. 

There are, be it borne in mind, no parties in Italy with respect 
to Mr. Gladstone; for the Italians, as a rule, understand but little, 
if indeed anything, about English or Irish politics: and not one 
of them, unless it be the Infallible Pope, or his Legate, Monsignor 
Pertico, and even these only under pressing solicitation, would ever 
have presumed to give utterance to their opinion on these irksome 
subjects. 

To the Italians Mr. Gladstone never did anything but what was 
intended for their good. It was for him in Naples a case of 
singing with Shakespeare: ‘‘ Here shall he see no enemy,” 
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unless it was the ghost of King Bomba, whose Government the 
celebrated M.P. for Oxford, thirty-eight years ago, denounced as 
the “‘ Negation of God,” with a frankness which seemed heroic on 
the part of a statesman placed in a responsible position, and 
coming from a country with which that unfortunate monarch still 
kept up friendly diplomatic relations—indeed, a frankness which 
certainly did as much for the cause of justice and humanity as 
the rough drubbing administered to the women-flogging Marshal 
Haynau by the draymen of Barclay and Perkins’ brewery. It was 
the ultima ratio of sentimental, chivalrous, though gratuitous, 
political championship : it was Gladstone in 1850-51. 

Mr. Gladstone now revisited Naples, after an interval of eight 
and thirty years. His visit to the place did not exceed three weeks, 
and his stay in Italy was limited to that city and Florence. 
Above all things, it appears, he avoided Rome, probably because 
he had no time for it; but possibly also because kings and em- 
perors showed the same shyness about venturing within the 
ancient walls which harbour those two irreconcilable potentates, 
the Tykoon and the Mikado of Italy; and Mr. Gladstone would not, 
for his own part, adopt the policy of that wise old woman who 
lighted a taper to the Archangel and one to the Arch Fiend, for ‘‘ we 
never know where we may have to go; andit is always well to have 
friends everywhere.” He had consequently but rare and not long 
interviews with any of the notabilities of the country or Govern- 
ment; nor did he apparently consult very recent or important 
publications on the subject which he had, besides, so very little 
leisure to study; for, even at Naples, his head-quarters were in a 
villa out of town, and the communications were interrupted by 
unusually stormy weather, landslips, and other untoward disasters, 
and some of his time was taken up by tourist excursions to 
Sorrento, Amalfi, Capri, and other places. 

Add to this that the demand on his time by the manifold 
engagements of political business and encyclopedical study, during 
almost two score years’ absence, precluded the possibility of his 
watching contemporary events, either in Italy or anywhere else 
abroad, with a diligence and minuteness commensurate with the 
interest he always took in foreign subjects. For no man can be 
in more than one place at a time; and a statesman who has to 
steer the bark of this mighty British Empire, or who has to sit at 
the helm of that still more fractious, leaking, and unmanageable 
craft of Her Majesty’s Opposition, must needs find the survey of 
the various phases through which any foreign nation is passing, 
or the recollection of the vicissitudes through which it has passed, 
no very easy or satisfactory task. 

In all probability Mr. Gladstone set out with no original in- 
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tention of writing either a book or an essay on Italy, and he 
never dreamt of preparing himself for so serious an undertaking. 
It is possible, indeed, that, from mere habit as a tourist, he may 
have jotted down a few notes of anything that struck his fancy ; 
but the article which bears his name in the May number of the 
Nineteenth Century was evidently prompted by that feeling which 
gave rise to the old saying, ‘‘ On en revient towjours a ses premiers 
amours,” and it bears, indeed, all the characters of a labour of 
love. 

All this, however, is not tantamount to saying that Mr. Gladstone 
knows now, or knew at any time, little about Italy, and especially 
about Florence and Naples. For the fact is, on the contrary, that 
he knows a prodigiously great deal about that country and those 
two towns, and everything else under the sun; whether the 
knowledge comes to him from hard work, or simply by intuition. 
His memory is seldom, if ever, at fault, and his judgment, when 
unbiassed by passion or prejudice, not often wrong. But age and 
strife, opposition and disappointment, are apt to cloud the 
brightest intellect and sour the sweetest temper; and Mr. Glad- 
stone has been for many years engaged in very puzzling and 
galling home questions, into the merits of which I (even after a 
residence in this country extending all over Queen Victoria’s reign), 
still an Italian at heart, and, as such, an alien here and an igno- 
rant outsider, have neither the right, nor indeed the wish, to enter. 

In Italy, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s visit was hailed as 
a@ most auspicious event. The welcome he met with was as en- 
thusiastic as might be expected from the lively nature of the 
people, and their sense of benefits received; and their greeting 
could not help acting as a balm on the Great Tourist’s wounded 
feelings, and reconcile him, to some extent, to the rubs to which 
in the latter years of his glorious career he was exposed. ‘Though 
when writing, a man like Mr. Gladstone is bound to act on the 
Magis amica veritas spirit, still it was natural on his part to show 
great leniency and forbearance, if not actual partiality, in his 
judgment of his devoted friends the Italians. 

Everything in Naples, one may readily believe, delighted Mr. 
Gladstone. That place is now, he thinks, ‘“‘a noble city on what 
was always a noble site.” Every trace of the old “ basking, 
lolling, loafing” lazzaroni population has almost vanished. The 
filth has, in a great measure, been removed. He saw no more 
than four bare-footed persons between young and old, and was 
only once accosted by a beggar—a nun; and, for the rest, he was 
charmed with the new handsome streets and squares; the trees, 
fountains, promenades, schools, all delightful things, making up 
altogether a new and highly civilised life. 
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No doubt. I was myself the last time in Naples eleven years ago, 
in January 1878, precisely on the eve of the good King Victor 
Emmanuel’s death, and the improvement so eloquently and 
minutely described by Mr. Gladstone was already everywhere 
apparent. And the same cheering and refreshing account could 
be given of all the other Italian large towns, unseen at this 
juncture by Mr. Gladstone; Naples, in respect of all material, 
intellectual, or moral progress, rather lagging behind than taking 
the lead of her northern sisters. It could not be expected that 
anyone in Naples, and, least of all, "O Duca Sambiase di San 
Donato, who is an eminent Neapolitan type, should care to inform 
Mr. Gladstone that the advancement of his noble city began rather 
late, and was at first by no means very rapid; that ten years ago 
it had still been found impossible to bring the Municipio, or cor- 
poration, of which San Donato was often the Sindaco, or Mayor, 
and always the very soul and heart, to agree with any of the 
companies which offered to supply the town with that water, 
‘abundant and of first-rate purity,” which the tourist of the 
present day is privileged to drink; that, later even than the 
water-works, was commenced that svisceramento (or, as the Italians 
call it, sventramento), that urgent and vitally necessary opera- 
tion, intended to tear open to the light of day those central 
quarters of squalid huts and lurid underground cellars which 
poisoned the air of heaven, and exposed the miserably huddled 
population to the attacks of typhus or tpyhoid fever; and, at last, 
of that terrible cholera which persuaded the municipal government 
that the town either must be disembowelled or would be utterly 
depopulated. Mr. Gladstone was told nothing of this, and how 
could he know it, or say it ? 

But the sventramento was an exceedingly arduous and costly 
undertaking, and so gigantic, indeed, that the National Parliament 
at Rome had to vote a subsidy of 100,000,000 lire (£4,000,000) to 
eke out the ever-scanty means that the ever-lavish corporation had 
at their disposal. Even with that very considerable help, the work 
for which it was intended was for several years at a standstill; for 
the town-councillors, who, as Italians, were ‘‘ nothing if not artists,” 
serupled not to squander in works of embellishment the money 
which had been given them for hygienic purposes; and the result 
was that Mr. Gladstone did not see much more than the beginning 
of what will in the end be unquestionably a very memorable 
achievement. 

The sad truth is that the Italian cities, large or small, north or 
south, if we except Milan, Turin, and perhaps Florence, although 
most of them, fully aware of their shortcomings, and labouring 
hard at the effacement of the squalor and decay which for centuries 
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disgraced them, and although now presenting a somewhat less 
repulsive outward aspect, still deserve to be described as little better 
than white-washed sepulchres. 

And this for a variety of causes. The evil is mainly owing— 

First : To the contracted, steep, precipitous ground to which, in 
most instances, love of free wholesome mountain air, or want of 
security, determined their original founders in their choice of a 
home. 

Secondly: To the solidity and massiveness which the ancient 
and mediaval inhabitants gave to their buildings, as if intending 
them for eternity ; and to the narrow, uneven, and irregular space 
in which they huddled them within the immovable circuit of walls, 
towers, moats, and bastions. 

Thirdly: To the deeply-rooted, careless, and uncleanly habits of 
the people, often even of the better classes, and their indifference 
to smells and nuisances of every description, quite surprising, if we 
consider the grand Roman noses that most of them boast—all 
causes raising the main obstacles against drainage, ventilation, free 
and broad communication, and preventing due attention to the 
precepts of wholesome civilised sanitation. 

The fact is, let us conclude, that cleanliness is a great luxury, 
and, as such, expensive; seldom freely enjoyed by, and often harshly 
denied to, the poor. And Italy, though now better off than she was, 
is still a poor country; and her poverty has its root, in a great 
measure, in political, financial, and economical causes, which, per- 
haps, Mr. Gladstone did not take into sufficiently serious con- 
sideration. 

The King’s Government in Italy from the beginning, but espe- 
cially since 1876, when it fell into the hands of the Left, or Radical 
Party, had a tendency to widen the franchise ; and it tinkered and 
cobbled at the Electoral Law till it brought it to the very extremity 
of manhood suffrage, thus insuring the support of the multitude to 
bring into the Chamber an overwhelming majority ready for the 
acceptance of the most advanced democratic measures; and this 
work of democracy has just now been completed by extending to 
municipal elections that same broad Electoral Law which was 
hitherto limited to the Parliamentary or National vote. 

Municipal institutions are of Italian, ancient Roman, origin ; and 
our people always excelled in the management of local government, 
as long as sound instincts led them in the choice of their local 
rulers. Milan, Turin, Florence, since the emancipation of the 
country in 1859, have been almost invariably in the very best 
hands; the people’s choice falling on noble, or, at all events, 
respected and conspicuous citizens. 

Mr. Gladstone, who only saw Naples and Florence, says that, “as 
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to aristocracy, he found no sign of it” in either city: and as to 
that of Rome (‘‘ among which, however,” he acknowledges ‘‘ there 
were splendid exceptions”’) he only repeats Edmond About’s sneer, 
who said of the Roman princes—‘ Hélas / les pauvres gens! Il 
n'ont pas méme de vices.” 

But, with all the respect due to M. About and Mr. Gladstone, 
and in spite of the wide and rapid spread of the most fatal French 
democratic notions, there are still estimable aristocrats in Italy, 
and the government of the cities is still to a great extent under 
their influence. In Florence, for instance, Mr. Gladstone could 
have spoken with Ubaldino Peruzzi, the representative of a noble 
family, which, like that of De Rohan in France, has been, from 
choice, for six centuries untitled, but who belongs to the highest 
Tuscan patrician nobility ; Peruzzi, a gentleman universally looked 
up to as the most deserving magistrate and the first citizen in 
Florence. And as to Naples, Mr. Gladstone mentions the Duke di 
San Donato, the most thorough type of a Neapolitan, who only gave 
up his office as a mayor when he became the mayor-maker (as the 
Earl of Warwick was king-maker), never ceasing to be the idol 
and the oracle of the populace. 

One might almost think, after this, that if Mr. Gladstone saw no 
sign of aristocracy in Italy, it was because he preferred to ignore 
it. And it is true that high birth, and rank, and even wealth and 
character in that country, especially after the permanent establish- 
ment of the democratic ascendancy of the Left Party, have to 
contend with the compact, envious, and more or less violent radical 
Opposition—an opposition easily organized by the inconsiderate 
extension of the suffrage, and equally invading the provincial and 
municipal councils, as it crowds the seats of the Lower House of 
the National Parliament. For nothing can stand against that 
system of government which appoints the wielders of power, both 
legislative and executive, on that easy and simple, but also clumsy 
and almost brutal principle of “‘ counting heads’’; that ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” which places a country like France 
between a Tirard and a Boulanger, and leaves Italy no other alter- 
native than between a Crispi and a Nicotera, which is as much as 
saying between the frying-pan and the fire. Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
in his own country, owing to a party warfare of which, with all his 
energy and ability, he has not always been able to control the 
issues, has been so wayward and almost contradictory as to render 
it by no means easy to know by what rules he draws his line 
between right and wrong; but on the Continent, among foreigners, 
he is a consistent out-and-out ultra-Liberal. He shows no sym- 
pathy with those whose real humanitarian instincts would tend, not 
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so much to extend the power, as to increase the well-being of the 
lower classes. 

What he especially admired and applauded in Italy was the un- 
limited freedom of speech, the thoroughly unfettered Press, the 
boundless tolerance of all religious and political opinions. It did 
not seem to occur to him that he just found things as he wished to 
have them ; he did not perceive the difference between the real and 
the apparent. He could not understand that it might be as bad 
for a people to have too much as to have too little liberty. His 
motto was that of the old Roman—‘ Malo libertatem periculosam 
quam tutam servitutem.” He called for ‘‘ Liberty as in America!” 
And yet it might be safely asserted that all the political, adminis- 
trative, ecclesiastical, social, and moral disorders which Mr. Glad- 
stone fearlessly and frankly, however mildly and modestly, pointed 
out and denounced in Italy, are the results of that abuse of freedom ; 
of the errors and follies, the vices and crimes of that rampant false 
democracy, to which it seems hardly possible to imagine a states- 
man of Mr. Gladstone’s stamp to be earnestly and sincerely 
attached. 

Mr. Gladstone, for instance, most justly and wisely, rates the 
Italians for the extravagance with which they conduct their 
finances. ‘The national debt in Italy from December 1861 to 
the present day,” he tells us, “‘has been more than quadrupled.” 
It amounts to the “‘ portentous figure of £520,000,000, with an 
-annual charge of £23,000,000, which considerably exceeds that 
entailed by the debt of the United Kingdom, and constitutes 
nearly two-fifths of the entire expenditure of the country.” 

This is only too true; but, without in the least wishing to 
justify the recklessness with which, ‘‘ In Italy years of peace, as 
well as years of war, were years of deficit,’ I think Mr. Gladstone 
should have looked at the phases through which the Italian 
finances have passed under the various Ministries which had 
successively the management of the public money in that kingdom. 
The Sella and Minghetti Administration of the Right had, in 1876, 
brought back that pareggio, or balance between revenue and 
expenditure, which had been unavoidably upset by the disastrous, 
and yet fortunate, campaign of 1866, leading to the annexation of 
the Venetian provinces. Their successors of the Left, Depretis and 
Cairoli, profited by that turn of good luck to abolish the macinato, 
or grist-tax, and to rid the country of the Corso forzoso, or forced 
paper currency. But on the death of Depretis, the Government 
came into the hands of Signor Crispi, a man of rare energy and 
ability, but rather too apt to ‘‘d——n expense!” Under his rule, 
Signor Magliani, the ablest financier the new kingdom has ever pro- 
duced since the days of Cavour and Sella, finding it impossible to 
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check the heavy bills run up by his rash colleagues in the Cabinet, 
resigned his office; and, after his removal, the great bugbear of 
the disavanzo, or deficit, resumed those formidable proportions 
which Mr. Gladstone quoted from the “clear and able report of 
Mr. Kennedy of Her British Embassy in Rome.” 

No man need teach Mr. Gladstone that financial disorder is a 
necessary consequence of improvident politics. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that Italy, having, if not in 1859, 1860, or in 1866, certainly 
in 1870, miraculously and providentially accomplished the work of 
her emancipation, had nothing more to do but to rest and be 
thankful, for he is persuaded that “‘ Italy has not an enemy in the 
world.” Theoretically I was once myself of that opinion; and 
thought that the safest course for the Italians lay in a well-armed 
neutrality like that of the Swiss, and a good understanding and 
friendship with those stout mountaineers. Practically, however, 
it was seen that Italy not only had an enemy, but a very formidable 
one, and at her very door; for whatever may be thought of the 
service rendered by France to Italy in 1859 (not 1852) by the War 
of Solferino, there is no doubt that in 1860, and during the whole 
period between that year and 1870, France at Gaeta, at Mentana, 
at Venice, at Civita Vecchia, and elsewhere, evinced her fell, 
constant purpose of undoing her own work in Italy, or preventing 
its completion ; especially when she perceived that the rise of a new 
nationality across the Alps had aroused more formidable national 
aspirations across the Rhine. Far from having ‘‘no enemy,” 
Italy has in France a foe from whom nothing but fear of Germany 
protects her; and although the alliance of the three States has 
hitherto shielded the peace of Europe, that peace does not rest on 
such solid bases as would justify a disarmament in Italy, or even 
to discountenance her heavy outlay of millions in big Krupp guns 
and monster ironclads, provided only that in any emergency she 
knew how to use them to good purpose. 

Mr. Gladstone rises to the height of poetical language when he 
mentions the ‘‘ sublime barrier between Italy and the body of the 
European Continent, which some even deem more effectual, as a 
defence, than the silver streak, the Channel, which severs England 
from France.” But he also talks of the ‘Italian sea-coast 
measured by thousands of miles,” which, he ought to perceive, 
constitutes a weakness, unless the army that is to guard the 
mountain range is aided by the floating batteries, that may keep 
the foe off the defenceless shores. In the midst of peace, Mr. 
Gladstone knows it, we are day by day on the eve of war, a 
tremendous war ; and neither neutrality nor alliances can exonerate 
Italy from the sacred duty of preparing herself, to the best of 
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her power, for a struggle of which she may have, as it so often 
was her fate, to bear the brunt and pay the costs to boot. 

With respect to the silly ambition which tempted Italy to 
transmarine adventures, and especially to those pitiful expeditions 
to Assab and Massowah, Mr. Gladstone’s condemnation seems to 
me scarcely strong enough; but even on that subject there is 
something to be said that did perhaps not occur to Italy’s 
benignant critic. 

The Italian movement, from 1820 to 1870, was meant to be 
patriotic, not political. The cry was “Italy for the Italians,” 
and it was thought that success in so simple, yet so arduous an 
undertaking, could best be insured, if not by the conciliation, at 
least by the adjournment of all those merely political questions, 
the discussion of which might weaken the nation by division. 
Rapid as the triumph of the patriotic cause turned out, it was, 
however, not completed with a speed sufficient for the impatience 
of the Mazzinian, Garibaldian, and other extreme Radical 
Parties. Their cry for Rome and Venice, for Rome or death, 
was no sooner loud enough to obtain their object than they 
stood up for the Italia Irredenta, and clamoured for Trent and 
Trieste, for the Canton Ticino, for Mentone and Roccabruna, for 
Corsica, for Malta, in fact, like mere children, for the Moon. So 
long as the men of the Right, Cavour’s Party—Lanza, Sella, 
Peruzzi, Minghetti, Visconti-Venosta—sensible men of moderate, 
Conservative views, were in power—up to the year 1876—the 
vain uproar of these mere lunatics did not seriously alarm either 
the country or its neighbours. And even these politicians of the 
Left or Rattazzi’s Party—Depretis, Cairoli, Crispi, Nicotera, 
Fabrizi, &c.—when they had the upper hand, were sobered by 
the responsibilities of office ; they felt that they must be on their 
good behaviour, and were at no little pains to hush up the ery 
in which, if they had not set it up, they certainly had joined. 
They sought in remote regions the field of enterprise they could no 
longer hope to find near home; and, being thwarted by jealous 
France in their designs upon Tunis, they turned their morbid 
activity to Assab and other points along the eastern African coast. 
They “declined,” as Mr. Gladstone tells us, ‘‘to take part with 
England in the settlement of Egypt,” and then landed, without 
any well-defined purpose, at Massowah, wondering what they could 
do with Abyssinia, and ignoring the fact that England had, only 
a few years before, overrun with a large force that inhospitable 
kingdom, and, after overcoming all resistance, she had marched 
‘‘ back again,” in even greater hurry than she had gone in; a 


plain, though unspoken hint that there was nothing to do in 
Abyssinia either by traders or colonists, and that the blood or gold 
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lavished in any scheme of that nature would be as utterly wasted 
as water spilt on Libyan sand. 

Mr. Gladstone looks upon those African blunders as Italy’s 
doings. And no doubt a nation is responsible for the acts of the 
Government that springs from its vote. But the blame rests with 
that liberty of which Mr. Gladstone thinks that there can never 
be too much, with that false conceit that ‘‘ one man is as good as 
another,” and which brings costermongers, coal-heavers, scavengers, 
and other roughs to the polls, by their muster of hundreds and 
thousands to one to swamp the few men whose intellect, thrift, 
wealth, culture, and character are thus made of no more weight than 
a feather in the electoral scale. There was no lack of protests against 
that campaign of Massowah on the part of men of sense and of the 
moderate press. The blunder was merely the freak of two men, 
the Prime Minister, Depretis, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mancini, who knew as much of the East African coast as they did 
of Lost Greenland. Alone they did it, taking a leap in the dark, 
without consulting the Chambers, and feeling confident in any 
event of a bill of indemnity from their easy command of a packed, 
overwhelming majority. 

But whatever may be thought of their colonial policy, credit 
must be given to the Italian rulers, no matter of what party, for 
the sense and tact, the adroitness they show in the management 
of foreign affairs nearer home. In their Treaty of Alliance with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary lies their anchor of safety ; and it 
was for them a clever and laudable arrangement, even if it entailed 
a third-fifth of the expenditure for the maintenance of an arma- 
ment which may long continue as inactive as it has providentially 
been hitherto. 

After all, it should be remembered that what Italy has to pay 
for army and navy is not so heavy a burden as that caused by the 
Administration of Public Works, and in general by her enormous 
bureaucracy, the endless extension and centralization of public 
services. 

Mr. Gladstone, as an Englishman, hardly knows how heavily 
on the Continent, especially in Latin communities, the habentes 
are mulcted for the benefit of the non-habentes ; how the tax-payers 
are ruined for the advantage of myriads of high and low, able or 
incapable, industrious or idle, national, provincial, or municipal 
functionaries. The cry “Italy for the Italians” is interpreted 
as “‘ Everybody for himself, and Italy, our good Mother Country, 
our bountiful milch cow, to be the God for us all.” 

lialy boasts two and twenty universities, all lately, by a pareggio 
or levelling process, nominally at least, placed on a footing of 
equality ; from that of Naples, attended, as Mr. Gladstone informs 
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us, by 4,000 students, down to Ferrara, where the teachers 
actually outnumber the pupils. Besides these high schools and 
the lyceums, gymnasiums, and other literary and scientific subor- 
dinate institutions, there are academies of art quite as numerous, 
conservatories of music, &c.; all intended, by low fees and mere 
sham examinations, to open very wide la carritre aux talents; i.e. 
to bring up at the State’s cost legions of doctors, lawyers, artists, 
musicians, &c., the vast majority of whom will hang on society 
till, by hook or by crook, they creep into the State offices, and go 
to swell the Caterva degl’ Impiegati, the army of half-starved, 
superfluous, and, in the main, worse than useless placemen. 

The fault of all this lies, ina great measure, though not entirely, 
with the Government, and Mr. Gladstone forgot to throw on the 
sovereign people their own ample part of the blame, and to point 
out the way the system works. Patronage in Italy is an organized 
machinery of wheels within wheels. The Government needs the 
support of a party, and it must buy it at the cost of the State. 
The Minister must bribe the deputiés ; the deputies must bribe the 
electors. The main business of the Administration is the appoint- 
ment of new placemen, and the creation of new places. The main 
duty of a Member of the Legislature is begging; begging not for 
himself, perhaps, if he wants nothing, but for his cousin or his 
son-in-law ; and if they also are well off, then for his college or 
constituency, for his parish, or, as they say in Italy, his campanile, 
or belfry. Every one of these men has his price. The Prime 
Minister, De Pretis, for instance, insured Parliamentary support 
for life by the wholesale job of a railway bill by which the State 
largely subsidized several thousand kilometers of new lines, to be 
scrambled for by the members of the various constituencies, the 
real general interests of the country being in the end sacrificed by 
a do-ut-des compromise, to the chicanes and intrigues of the loudest 
local Parliamentary affaristi or busy-bodies. 

Upon the decease of Depretis, up came Signor Crispi, in a certain 
sense a great improvement on the old man, and who, like all other 
Italian statesmen, was pledged to economia fino all’ osso, yet whose 
first act, on opening Parliament, was the creation of three new 
Ministerial offices, raising to twelve the former number of nine 
Members of the Cabinet ; an innovation which, considering that 
each Minister brings with him a staff of secretaries and under- 
secretaries, chiefs and under-chiefs of departments, with number- 
less clerks of all ranks, greatly added to the evil to which a remedy 
has been so often and so deceitfully promised—the evil of too many 
Supreme Courts, Appeal, Assize, and other Courts, superfluous sub- 
prefectures and minor prefectures, a Council of State which is 
looked upon as the fifth wheel in the chariot, all little better than 
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parasitic institutions, to say nothing of 47 archbishops and 207 
bishops, with the little army of priests and priestlings, which 
each of those mitrate prelates enlists, musters, and marshals. 

With respect to this last phalanx, the question is dependent on 
that great matter of Church and State to which Mr. Gladstone 
made frequent allusion, but which, perhaps, was among the reasons 
which dissuaded him from looking in at Rome on his way from 
Florence to Naples. Mr. Gladstone, it seems, would be no cham- 
pion of a restoration of temporal pontifical sovereignty. He does 
not think that foreign Powers can “ rightfully interfere’’ with 
what is in Italy simply “a territorial question.” But he also 
thinks that “‘ the ecclesiastical difficulty, so far as it is held to 
embrace ecumenical considerations, is one of which it is not in the 
power of the Italian Government alone to dispose of.” 

Probably not; the Italians will perhaps never know how to settle 
the Roman question by the application of Cavour’s vague formula 
of a “‘ Free Church in a Free State;”’ for the Pope is still in his 
place. He has not, like other Pretenders, been ousted from what 
was once the central stronghold of his power, and he is still seated 
in that priest’s chair which was so long a king’s throne. While 
Europe is at peace there is no De Failly who may be sent to fight 
a new Mentana. ‘But there is,” Mr. Gladstone says, ‘“‘in most 
Catholic countries, a party which maintains, strange as it may 
appear! the right of Roman Catholics, as such, to determine by 
what Government a portion of the Italian people shall be ruled. 
In some cases it is conceivable that contingencies may yet arise 
in which this party may exercise an appreciable influence on the 
government of those countries, if not to the extent of avowedly 
instituting a crusade for the re-establishment of the Papal throne ” 
(not unlikely with the result of a second Castel-Fidarddo), “ yet by 
promoting a policy hostile to Italy as a penalty for her refusal to 
entertain for herself the question of its restoration. This party 
may also stimulate the organization, within Italian borders, of a 
combination hostile to the established order, and disposed to 
upset it.” 

The Italians are not easily to be moved by Mr. Gladstone’s 
ominous apprehensions. So long as they are safe from open over- 
whelming force, they little need fear the Bishops’ Congresses 
threatening them with an Ultra-Montane crusade. Rome is the 
child which even Solomon’s wisdom could not share between its 
true and its false mother. It cannot be the bantling both of Italy 
and the Papacy. Italy cannot exist without her capital. The 
Papacy has at all times been the thin end of the wedge to split 
_ the block of national Italian unity. 

But were at any time the Italian Government and people 
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willing to come to terms with the Vatican, Mr. Gladstone seems 
confident that they would be met more than half way by their 
priests. He has not, it seems, forgotten Passaglia, the famous 
Jesuit, who, thirty years ago, in Cavour’s days, at the head of 
ten thousand Neapolitan young priests, stood up against the 
Temporal Power. But Mr. Gladstone has apparently never heard 
of Father Curci, a more daring Apostate, or of Cardinal d’Andrea, 
a more obstinate rebel, both of whom in later times embraced 
that patriotic cause which now the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, 
the Bishop of Cremona, the popular preacher, Padre Agostino da 
Montefeltro, with nearly the whole multitude of the middle and 
lower Italian town priesthood, are supposed, either openly or in 
their secret hearts, to favour. A strange thing! There is not 
the meanest priestling of them all who does not look on the 
Papal sceptre as the marshal’s baton which every French fantassin 
carries in his knapsack: “ Being a man,” says even Sancho 
Panza, “‘I may live to be a pope.” Yet, no doubt there are many 
of those priests who refer, not only the calamities of Italy, but 
even all the evils of the Church, to the “ wedding of the sword 
with the crozier,” a well-known phrase which Mr. Gladstone, him- 
self a great Dantist, affects to have forgotten having read in the 
Divina Commedia, and condescends to borrow second-hand from 
an obscure ‘‘ South-Italian priest.” 

But what avails lay or priestly hostility ? The Pope sits in the 
Vatican, with his cluster of old fossilized Ultra-Montane cardinals, 
with his Non possumus or Non prevalebunt, and his faith is un- 
broken ; and he knows that as Avignon passed, and Savona and 
Fontainebleau came to an end, and all the while St. Peter’s chair 
abided, so ‘‘ the Piedmontese ” will go the way Bourbon’s Germans, 
and Alva’s Spaniards, and all the Northern hordes of the Dark Ages 
went before them. The Pope’s faith stands firm, and the Passaglias, 
the Curcis, the d’Andreas, and all the tonsured champions of the 
national cause quail in the contest; and some recant, and strike 
their colours, some die heart-broken ; others make submission, and 
do penance in sack-cloth and ashes, like those stout German 
bishops at the Vatican Council, who bravely voted in Pio Nono’s 
face that ‘“‘ black was black,” then went home and thought it 
over again, and found out—Strossmayer being the last to stultify 
himself—that ‘‘ black was white,” and that the Pope was infallible. 

Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, thinks that no human society can 
exist without religion. Probably he holds that Catholicism is 
good enough for the Italians, as they themselves seem convinced 
that it is the very best they can have, and the only one they will 
have, and the one about which—different in this from every 
other people in the world—they never quarrelled. Manzoni 
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himself, a man whose true piety transcended his very genius, as 
his patriotism transcended his very piety, exults at the thought 
that, although Italian annals are only a record of unneighbourly 
rancours and unbrotherly feuds, not one single drop of blood was 
ever shed in an Italian religious strife. And, on the other hand, 
Baretti draws a line of distinction between Cattolici all’Italiana and 
Cattolici all’ Inglese, to contrast the depth and earnestness of 
English, and generally of Teutonic, religious feeling, with the 
shallowness and apathy with which the Italian and other Latin 
races take their faith on credit from their priests at their priest’s 
word; the main dogmas and precepts which they really stick to 
being, that they should eat no meat in Lent; that their priests 
should have no lawful wives, and that the Pope is infallible. 

Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, values religion especially as a rule of 
social and moral life. In that respect he saw many things in 
Italy, and chiefly in that Southern Italy to which his late visit 
was limited, which reminded him of the saying which describes that 
region as un Paradiso abitato da diavoli. He had but little time to 
base his judgment on personal observation, but he grounded his 
facts on the testimony of the Sicilian physician, Dr. Antenori, whose 
work, Studi Sociali, has not yet, so far as I know, found its way 
into this country, and about the merits of which we must take the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone, who, however, looks upon some of the 
Doctor’s statements as somewhat exaggerated. 

For these Italian shortcomings partly the Government, partly 
the people of Italy, should be held responsible. Doctor Anten ori 
“brings a broad accusation of social immorality against the 
governing classes.” ... He alleges “wide spread pecuniary 
corruption.” . . . He reports “‘ various cases of brigandage,” and 
of those “‘ ricatti, or abductions of wealthy captives to be made to 
pay heavy ransoms ”—all ancient evils which have greatly abated, 


but have not yet altogether disappeared. Mr. Gladstone reminds. 


us of the Camorra of Naples; he seems not to have heard of 
the Mafia of Sicily, which is as great a pest, and apparently as 
hard to extirpate ; and he appears to recognize in the particulars he 
gives us of those old Italian social disorders something that bears a 
certain resemblance with the main characters of the Irish practice 
of boycotting. 

A worse state of a disorganized society than what, on the evidence: 
of Doctor Antenori, Mr. Gladstone makes out in those Southern. 
provinces it would not be easy to imagine. And he endeavours to 
explain away the hideousness of the picture he lays before us by 
the reflection that ‘‘ oppression, which may sanctify an individual , 
invariably degrades a people; and that the continued exhibition 
of contempt for right in the Government and its agents, combined 
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with impunity, corrupts and eats away the very notion of right, as 
to public matters, in the community at large.” 

No doubt of that; but Mr. Gladstone should tell us whether 
a monarchic, despotic, right-divine Government, like that of 
Russia, can have a more corrupting and perverting influence 
on the morals of the people (whether as to public or private 
matters) than an ultra-democratic rule, like that of France, in 
which the blind multitude is called upon to choose its legislators 
on the basis of universal suffrage, in which institutions are per- 
petually shifting, ministries incessantly set up and pulled down, 
and laws only made to be broken. Within these last thirty 
years Naples and Sicily, in their transition from King Bomba to 
King Humbert, may be said to have made experiment of some of 
the good and bad of the two systems. 

At the time of Mr. Gladstone’s brief sojourn in Naples, I met 
at my club one of his staunchest friends and most estimable 
partizans, of whom I asked, half jestingly, whether his leader 
would recommend Home Rule for Sicily, as he advocates it for 
Treland, Scotland, and Wales? ‘‘No,” answered my club 
acquaintance, ‘‘for the Sicilians are not ill-governed.” Yet 
Mr. Gladstone himself, on the evidence of Doctor Antinori, 
describes Sicily as ‘‘ the Ireland of Italy ” (questa Irlanda d'Italia). 
And Count Cavour, when he was only Prime Minister of Pied- 
mont, complained that, while Lord Palmerston had but one 
Ireland to deal with, he, Cavour, for his own part, had four such 
plagues, i.e. four Irelands to worry him, and these were priest- 
ridden Savoy, Frenchified Nice, riotous Genoa, and half-savage 
Sardinia; all provinces well behaved enough in the good old times 
of their absolute martinet kings, but now almost unmanageable 
under their free Constitutional rule. 

Once more I must agree with Mr. Gladstone, that the Italian 
Government, especially in the South, is by no means faultless. 
But where the ex-Premier fails to convince me is, in his opinion, 
that the Italians, or any other people, can never have too much 
freedom ; certainly they should never have more freedom than order. 
It is, I think, all very well to encourage a great nation in her 
aspirations to self-government ; but not to advise it to govern itself 
in the lump and higgledy-piggledy. ‘It is not for brewers to rule,” 
said an old King of Prussia; and, all due exceptions admitted, there 
was wisdom in his saying. We cannot all be Honourable or Right 
Honourable gentlemen; we cannot all be self-made men. What 
are called democratic institutions are two-edged tools, which should 
not be entrusted to those who fancy that boldness is all that is 
required to handle them with safety. There are men fully con- 
vinced that, though for any other trade but polities, some appren- 
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ticeship, long or short, is necessary, statesmanship comes to every 
man by instinct, and is learnt with little or no theory or practice. 
The Italians are Macchiavelli’s own countrymen. In their own 
conceit, and in their neighbours’ estimation, they are credited with 
a certain amount of ability in public business. But if many of 
them are worth their salt as politicians, as administrators in the 
various State departments most of them break down wofully. The 
nation is too young, too new, to have in so short a time reared a 
governing class. Those pupils of the Cavour school, who, till 1876, 
strove to be faithful to the traditions of the great master, are most 
of them dead, and the survivors are set aside as mere mummies, 
fit for a museum, by the mass of the electors worked upon by 
rampant demagogues. There was some expectation, during the 
late crisis in February, that Signor Crispi, dissatisfied with his 
Democratic colleagues, would take a leaf out of his friend Bismarck’s 
book, and that he contemplated a coalition Cabinet with some of 
the members of the Moderate or Conservative Party. But whether 
his former associates managed to put too strong a screw upon him, 
or his former opponents inspired him with too invincible an 
antipathy, the fact is that he did nothing of what he was 
supposed to have intended. He certainly strengthened the Royal, 
or Ministerial, authority by discretional measures, @ la Bismarck, 
and took for himself three portfolios, all he cared for and could 
turn to his purpose; and he scattered the others among those 
of his former friends and partizans—mere nonentities—in his 
love for whom there could never be the least admixture of jealousy. 

That Mr. Gladstone’s faith in the aptitude of the Italians for 
self-government is not quite thorough and positive, might be in- 
ferred from the comparison he draws between the different ways 
the two newest great countries in Europe, Italy and Germany, 
achieved their national triumph. In Italy, he reasons, the right 
to exist as a nation was only claimed on behalf of the subjects; in 
Germany, the same privilege was awarded both to the people and 
the Princes. In Germany the unification was effected without 
serious misplacement of sovereign authority, by a more or less 
peaceful arrangement between the old local and and a new central 
power. In Italy, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, it was the result of a 
revolution ; indeed, ‘‘ of six revolutions.” 

For my part, it would seem more correct to state that both 
countries owed their promotion to war; indeed, to three wars: 
Germany to Dippel, Sadowa, and Sédan ; Italy to Solferino, 
Sadowa, and Sédan; the only difference being that Germany 
fought and won her own battles; Italy did her very best, but she 
owed her victories mainly to foreign help. For the rest, it is not 
easy to see where the revolution was in either case. In Germany, 
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the Princes (with only two exceptions) remained as they were. In 
Italy, left to themselves, they took to their heels ignominiously, the 
Pope alone being left undaunted and unmolested. There was a 
change, a great change, but hardly anywhere a serious struggle. 
Mr. Gladstone says, what is true enough, that the central force in 
Germany was Prussia; while in Italy it was Piedmont; and that, 
while Prussia was equal to her task, Sardinia was not strong 
enough for hers. Mr. Gladstone does not seem to perceive that 
this comparative inability of Piedmont to carry out the national 
war single-handed, equally unfitted her for the establishment of 
a firm rule over the whole Peninsula. Prussia was little less than 
half Germany ; Piedmont barely as much as one-fifth of Italy. At 
first it was thought that, small as it was, the part would have 
absorbed the whole. The ery went forth that ‘Italy was being 
Piedmontized”’ ; but, after a few years, it became evident that the 
contrary. was the case, that Piedmont itself was absorbed; and, 
after the annexation of Rome in 1870, the centre of Italian life was. 
misplaced. The South preponderated over the North, and Italy, 
who aspired to become Roman, was only Neapolitanized. 

One may leave to Mr. Gladstone to consider what have been,. 
and what may be, the consequences of such a consummation. 
“The Piedmontese,” says Mr. Gladstone himself, ‘‘ was once the 
whole force of the Italian nation, but is so no longer.” The feet 
have now taken the place where were once the head and the heart. 

With all these drawbacks, however, we can say of Italy, Eppure 
si muove! The Italians are hard at work. Genoa, we are told, 
is choked up with merchandize. She has, at last, thrown open 
to passengers as well as goods trains that Swccursale, or 
auxiliary line of rails intended to ease the traffic for which 
the famous gallery or tunnel of the Giovi, or Gioghi, across 
the Apennines, had become insufficient. The scheme that, since 
the achievement of the Gothard route, Genoa should become the 
great outlet into the Mediterranean, not only for North Italy, but 
also for Switzerland, Central Germany, the Netherlands, and even 
some of the regions of the far North, is being rapidly realised. Her 
docks and piers stretch now, westward, along the Riviera nearly 
half-way to Savona. While the movement of the Marseilles har- 
bour, in January 1889, has suffered a decline of 36,187 tons, as 
compared with January 1888, the returns of Genoa for those two 
same months show, on the contrary, an increase of 120 vessels, 
and 68,609 tons. These are the earliest results of the repeal of the 
Franco-Italian Commercial Treaty. Many new branches of in- 
dustry are coming into light in Northern Italy. Many of those 
for some time in existence redouble their productiveness. The 
omnipresence and diligence of the tax-gatherers allow no man to 
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go to sleep. In that country, however, any enterprise of such 
nature, as a rule, depends mostly on private, individual exertion. 
Little is achieved by associate effort, or by Government’s encourage- 
ment. Complaints are heard of the declining activity of the 
mercantile marine, and of the prostrate condition of agriculture, 
especially for what concerns the improvement and the export trade 
of choice wines. Land and house property have had, of late years, 
to bear such heavy burdens throughout the country, that there is 
hardly a proprietor whose estates are not mortgaged within a 
lira of their value. Small landowners and Mezzadri, or half-profit 
farmers, sink under the infliction and throw up their holdings, 
hundreds and thousands of which, especially in the South and the 
Islands, are seized by the Fisc, and offered for sale, in many 
instances without finding a purchaser; a present evil which may or 
may not lead to the reconstruction of large estates—of those 
Latifundia, which, according to Pliny, Italiam perdidere (were the 
ruin of ancient Roman Italy). 

Hence it is, at all events, that with all its natural wealth, and 
all its charms of soil and climate, the whole of the country, but 
more especially the southern region, is now being forsaken by such 
great swarms of its suffering inhabitants. A serious evil is this of 
the enormous proportions attained by the recent Italian emigra- 
tion, yet, in the opinion of sanguine economists, hardly an 
unmitigated evil. But neither is it a necessary evil, if it were 
possible by a wiser legislation, by a sounder moral training, by 
extensive sanitary operations, and by providential economical 
enactments; by the drainage of swamps and morasses, by the 
tillage of waste lands; and, more especially, by the establishment 
of a good rural police, and the extermination of the hydra-like 
bands of lurking brigandage, to bring up the south to the standard 
of civilization, of thrift and well-being of the north; and to 
organize a movement by which the surplus population of the 
northern division of the Peninsula should.be shifted to fill up the 
gaps left vacant in the southern districts by the desertion of 
its disheartened and half-starved native race. Where now the 
population is bordering on thirty millions of human beings, room 
could easily be found for forty millions. Upon these sad topics of 
the popular distress Mr. Gladstone has touched rather slightly. 
Among its causes, he reckons ‘“‘ the lapse of the commercial treaty 
with France,” and “‘ Italy’s return to the old system of Protective 
Laws,” a retrograde policy to which he attributes the fact that 
‘“‘in January, he noticed the price of bread in Naples to be higher 
than in England.” 

In answer to these statements, the Italians would probably urge, 
in the first place, that the quarrel between themselves and their 
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Gallic neighbours was none of their own seeking; and, in the 
second, with respect to the great question of Free Trade and 
Protection, opinion in their country has taken a new turn, “ not 
from caprice or economical illusion,” to use Mr. Gladstone’s own 
phrase, and not even “from the pressure of fiscal necessity or 
occasion,” but simply from honest conviction that Cavour and his’ 
contemporaries were misled by the Cobden school, and that the 
ideas of that school are now rapidly losing ground all over the 
world, and will not long maintain it in England itself. 

““Cheap bread is a good thing,” the Italians reason, “‘ but even 
to earn it one must work, and in order to work with some chance 
one must be safe from crushing competition. Cheap bread, 
besides, cheapens wages.” These were once scouted as old, flat, 
humdrum arguments; but the Italians think that these same 
arguments are again beginning to make their way, not only 
throughout Europe and America, but even among Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Gladstone’s countrymen. 

As a last appeal to the sympathies of the reading world in behalf 
of his dearly-beloved Italy, Mr. Gladstone tells us that “‘ we are all 
debtors to Italy in the mental order: that she it was who trained 
us up to the modern civilization.” It would be well if he had 
added, that if Italy has been our teacher, it would be full time, in 
her turn, to go to school. She has not a little to learn; and it is 
to be hoped that she will find safer guides in her studies than those 
French masters whose secular achievements in the advance of 
modern civilization, in the establishment of “ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” are now celebrated under the shadow of the 
Kiffel Tower. 


A. GALLENGA. 
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THE PACIFICATION OF BURMAH. 


ConsimpERABLY more than three years have elapsed since our advance 
into Upper Burmah, and the pacification of the country is still 
incomplete. Much disappointment has been expressed by corre- 
spondents at Mandalay and by writers in the English newspapers 
at the conquest of a country larger than France and without means 
of intercommunication having been so prolonged, and the fear is 
scarcely concealed that we are as far from tranquillity as ever. If 
these strictures are unreasonable, and show that the facts of the 
situation are not properly appreciated by those who discuss it, 
impatience may be excused so far as it is prompted by the 
patriotic wish to see the authority of the Sovereign fully and 
firmly established in the latest of her possessions ; and in any case 
it will serve a more useful purpose to show that the pacification 
of Burmah has made substantial progress, and that our arrange- 
ments for its future administration are being steadily and success- 
fully carried out, than to meet seriatim the unfavourable and, 
perhaps, hostile comments that have been made. 

The first point upon which it is necessary to lay stress for the 
right understanding of the position in Burmah is that when we 
advanced into the country, at the end of 1885, it was in a condition 
of administrative chaos. Theebaw’s authority was not recognized 
in a large portion of the territory which we have annexed, and his 
revenue officers, of sheer necessity, could only collect the taxes in 
a very much smaller area than was the case under his predecessors. 
The deposal and removal of King Theebaw, accomplished with a 
rapidity and completeness for which sufficient credit has never 
been given to the military and civil authorities who conducted the 
dash on Mandalay in 1885, was one task; the establishment of 
British authority in provinces which had repudiated the king’s 
power was another, and the more difficult, inasmuch as it carried 
with it the payment of taxes. A very large portion of the opposi- 
tion that we have encountered must be set down, not to animosity 
to the English, but to a general disinclination to recognize the 
restraint imposed by a central government, and to pay the taxes 
necessary for the support of the State. A ready test of the 
accuracy of this statement may be applied by affirming that there 
is at this moment as great tranquillity in the late possessions of 
King Theebaw as there is in Lower Burmah, which has been in 
our possession for over thirty years, and that the only disturbed 
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districts are those in which that potentate’s authority had been 
superseded for several years before we crossed the frontier. 

That this is no random assertion may be shown by the infallible 
test of the revenue returns, and it may be as well to establish this 
fact on the unimpeachable testimony of figures before proceeding 
to discuss the general situation. King Theebaw’s revenue never 
exceeded ninety lakhs (nominally £900,000), although some of his 
predecessors had received one hundred, and one of the first acts of 
our administration after annexation was to remit from thirty to 
thirty-five lakhs in respect of customs, transit dues, and mono- 
polies. It followed that even if we were as successful in the first 
year of our conquest as Theebaw was in drawing in revenue we 
could only expect less than sixty lakhs of revenue. As a matter of 
fact, we only collected twenty lakhs, and in 1887-88, by incredible 
exertion and by reducing the quotas of the outlying chiefs to the 
lowest possible figure, so that something might be received from 
them, we managed to raise forty-nine lakhs. It was on these 
facts that Sir John Gorst made his estimate in the House of 
Commons in August last year of the future revenue of Burmah, 
and he computed that in 1889-90 we might receive about seventy 
lakhs. This estimate was generally considered at the time over- 
sanguine, and met with not alittle adverse criticism. The reality has 
surpassed all expectations. Instead of having to wait till 1890 for 
the seventy lakhs, which were generally considered imaginary, the 
financial year just ended shows a revenue in the coffers of the new 
province of sixty-seven lakhs. There is little doubt that the 
revenue for the coming year will reach eighty-seven lakhs instead 
of the seventy which Sir John Gorst ventured to anticipate. The 
idea originally held in 1886 was that the revenue would grow by 
about ten lakhs a year; it has grown by twenty lakhs, with the 
result that next year we shall have as large a revenue as Theebaw 
ever had, and at the same time the Burmese themselves will enjoy 
the relief of taxation to the extent of thirty or thirty-five lakhs, not 
to say anything of the remarkable and inestimable saving in 
respect of official extortion. 

The revenue test is the simplest at the same time that it is the most 
severe that can be applied to the material condition of a country. 
When applied to Burmah it gives the most gratifying and encou- 
raging results, especially when combined as it is with an important 
remission of onerous taxes. Other facts point to the same conclu- 
sion, and among them none is more significant than the steady 
decline in the import of food supplies into Upper Burmah. During 
the last five years—half under Theebaw’s rule and half under 
British—Upper Burmah has imported on an average 100,000 tons 
of rice a year, and it is only now that this is beginning to show any 
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marked symptoms of returning to its normal dimensions of between 
two and five thousand tons a year. It is confidently anticipated 
that by 1893 at the latest Upper Burmah will be in a position to 
provide all its own food requirements, because the area of land 
under cultivation is increasing with enormously rapid strides. If 
both the revenue and agriculture are increasing, the development 
of trade is quite as remarkable. The trade between Upper and 
Lower Burmah amounted in 1886-87 to £4,238,124, and in 1887-88 
it rose to £5,879,580, or an increase of nearly 40 per cent. Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite’s administrative report for last year, from 
which the figures I give are mainly taken, states that there has 
probably been a corresponding increase in the trade with China 
and the Shan States, but that at present accurate returns are 
wanting. Indeed, the most striking feature in the material condi- 
tion of British India for the two years named is the increase in the 
sea-borne trade of the united province of Burmah from £16,397,000 
to £19,048,000. 

I place these figures relating to the revenue, food supply, and 
trade of Upper Burmah in the front of my description of the 
progress effected towards the pacification of Burmah because they 
cannot be controverted, and because they furnish convincing proof 
that the existing disturbances are not as serious as is alleged, and 
that the telegrams of the Times correspondent in Burmah—on 
whom falls the grave responsibility of being the only weekly 
chronicler of events in that quarter—do not furnish an accurate 
representation of the condition of that province. The reader 
will have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion from the 
figures I have quoted that the condition of our newest con- 
quest, far from being desperate and deplorable, is highly satis- 
factory and improving. That this view is not too sanguine may 
be seen by a very simple and strictly applicable comparison. In 
1854 we took certain Burmese provinces. For three years we 
were engaged in an unceasing struggle with dacoity, and even 
now, after the lapse of thirty years, those districts, although highly 
prosperous and productive, are not free from outbreaks of dacoity. 
Yet we are told that because Upper Burmah—which is four times 
the size of Pegu and Arracan, and which, in addition to being 
a more difficult region, is inhabited by races less accustomed to 
bow to authority—is not yet as safe and tranquil as Bengal our 
official representatives on the Irrawaddy have not been doing their 
duty, and that our policy in the great Indo-Chinese peninsula has 
been weak and unsuccessful. The facts warrant a very different 
conclusion. Considering the greater difficulties of the task, aggra- 
vated as they have been by the fierce light of publicity and 
journalistic criticism, which has fallen on the most trivial acts 
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as well as on the more inportant without, it is to be feared,, 
judicially discriminating between the two, it may be said, without. 
risk of contradiction, that the conquest and pacification of Upper 
Burmah is a far more remarkable and commendable achievement 
than the seizure of the lower provinces thirty-five years ago. The 
writer who would make events under Sir Charles Bernard and Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite serve as the basis for the elaboration of a 
plausible theory that Englishmen had forgotten the art of Govern- 
ment would assuredly find them recoil upon himself. What has 
happened in Burmah since 1885 would go far to show that that 
art, far from having been lost, is still practised to perfection by 
the great Imperial people of the world. 

When we proceed to examine the administration of Upper 
Burmah in detail the impression produced by a general survey of 
its condition is strengthened and seen to rest on a firm foundation. 
At present, and during the last cold season, the only serious troubles 
are, and have been, on the outskirts. The mere word dacoity 
carries nameless terrors to the ear of the English reader; as a 
matter of fact it is nothing worse or more serious than a robbery 
with violence, resulting perhaps in murder, on Ratcliff Highway. 
The Burmese are an excitable people, and with the young men 
dacoity is, as Sir Charles Bernard says,* a pastime. The same 
authority writes, ‘‘ Burmese ladies help to keep up the respect for 
docoits ; they pay much consideration and give valuable help to 
dacoit bands, and it used to be said that no Burmese maiden 
would smile upon her lover until he had shown his manhood in a 
dacoity or two.” Such being the national habit, it is not surprising, 
considering the disordered state of Theebaw’s dominions on our 
invasion, and the hostility of the Buddhist priests who feared that 
we would injure their religion and the privileges of their order, 
that dacoities should have increased and assumed the proportions 
of an irregular warfare. Although these disturbances produced 
an unfavourable effect on public opinion by showing that the 
annexation of the kingdom, and the removal of its ruler left the 
conquest still to be made from the rebel bands, they had the advan- 
tage of bringing the mass of our adversaries more within our 
reach than if each individual dacoit has been content to make 
his own village the scene of his exploits. As a consequence, the 
vigorous campaign conducted by General Roberts during the cold 
season of 1886-87 proved successful in its main objects, and the 
renewal of active operations in 1887-88 may be said to have com- 
pleted the work of dispersing the larger bands, disposing of the 
most serious pretenders, and obtaining the adhesion to our 
Government of those chiefs and Tsawbwas who saw that resist- 
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ance to our arms was neither possible nor politic. The guerilla 
warfare is over, and is not likely to be renewed except with the 
robber bands beyond Bhamo, or in the Upper Chindwin valley, 
but of course dacoities must and will continue with increasing 
frequency during the summer, when our military operations have 
virtually to be suspended. 

The most serious trouble still to be expected will probably arise 
in the Bhamo district, where the Kachins have been joined by 
Chinese outlaws in harassing our border, and in refusing to recog- 
nise our authority. The northern sub-division of Mogaung has 
been visited by armed expeditions, and is held by a strong force of 
military police, but its condition is unsatisfactory ; and although 
the chief rebel, an ex-Myook, named Maung Po Saw, and his lieu- 
tenant, Bo Ti, have been several times defeated, it seems probable 
that tranquillity will not be finally attained until our authority 
has been firmly established over the whole Kachin territory up to 
the Patkoi range. The Mogaung sub-division is of importance 
because it contains the jade mines whence the Chinese obtain most 
of that much-coveted article, and from which we should derive a 
revenue of £5,000 a year; our disappointment here may be 
qualified by the reflection that Theebaw’s authority had been repu- 
diated, and that he got nothing from them. Mogaung is one of 
the richest districts in Burmah, and its supplies of teak, ivory, 
rubber, and amber are immense and undeveloped. It is one of 
the districts which a Government in search of revenue has most 
inducement to tranquillize as soon as possible. Reference has 
been made to Chinese robbers, men who are subject to no autho- 
rity, and whose acts do not implicate the Pekin Government at all. 
It will, therefore, be satisfactory to state, in the words of the Chief 
Commissioner Sir Charles Crosthwaite, that ‘“‘ the Chinese, who 
are an important element of the community in the town of Bhamo, 
and who are the chief traders in that part of the country, showed 
by their good conduct their appreciation of our rule.” Distinction 
must carefully be made between the trading Chinaman and the 
Chinese outlaw, who is rarely a pure Chinaman at all. Notwith- 
standing all these disturbances and drawbacks, the revenue of the 
Bhamo district rose from £7,797 to £9,251 in the year in question. 

Another of the districts in which the establishment of British 
authority encountered some difficulty was the valley of the Chind- 
win, a river rising far north in the Kachin country, and flowing 
into the Irrawaddy some miles below Mandalay. That district has, 
for purposes of convenience, been divided into Upper and Lower 
Chindwin, and strangely enough the part more remote from the 
centre of our power has been more tranquil than that close to it. 
The explanation is to be found in the fact that the effectual 
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coercing of the Chin tribes in the Kuboo Valley and on the Muni- 
pore frontier has been left for a future occasion, which will 
probably be found in the coming cold season, whereas that of the 
Lower Chindwin population could not be deferred. Yet the 
revenue of Upper Chindwin increased from £1,497 in 1886-87 to 
£7,586 in 1887-88. To account for the slow progress made it may 
be remembered that the Chins are closely akin to the troublesome 
Looshais who, after a century of British rule in Bengal, still occa- 
sionally harass its plains, and against whom we had recently to 
send an expedition to avenge the murder of an English officer. 
The threat which the commander of that expedition was instructed 
to make will, it must be hoped, be punctually carried out next 
winter, for nothing could have a better effect than to march a 
considerable force through the Looshai country from Tipperah to 
Kale and Mingin. 

With regard to the Ruby Mines district, which has become the 
object of the special solicitude of the Government as well as of 
the public, Sir Charles Crosthwaite writes, “‘The Shan State of 
Momeik has always been quiet, and the Ruby Mines district which 
adjoins it has not been disturbed since the expedition led by 
General Stewart overcame the more or less abortive attempts to 
oppose it, and took possession of Mogok;” and again, “‘ the Ruby 
Mines district has been reduced in size by the transfer of parts to 
Shwebo and Myadaung. It now comprises only the country about 
Mogok and a tract between Mogok and the river. Except for 
trifling disturbances on the borders of the adjacent Shan States, 
the district has been quiet since its first occupation.” The recent 
statement that there is a considerable dacoit gathering in this 
district is believed to be an exaggeration, as no official news has 
been received to that effect. At the same time it is not improbable 
that the parties interested in the smuggling trade have made a 
final effort to reassert their rights. This will affect neither the 
permanent tranquillity of the district nor the interests of the Ruby 
company, which, in a few months’ time, will come into undisputed 
possession of the territory that it has rented. The principle upon 
which the Government of India has acted throughout the whole of 
the Ruby discussion, as was shown by many official replies last 
year, has been that the wealth of this district lay dormant until 
modern appliances were brought to the task of its development, 
and that the efforts of Burmese or other marauders to reduce its 
productiveness by pillage could only prove futile. One consider- 
able improvement has been effected within the last few months in 
convincing the miners that their interests are connected more 
closely with the Company, which will respect their rights and 
dispose of the gems in the best market, than with the marauders 
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and smugglers who would surreptitiously convey the stones away 
for secret disposal in Siam, China, or possibly at Rangoon. 

Several instances of the growth of revenue have been mentioned, 
but perhaps the most remarkable and satisfactory of all occurred 
in the Myadaung district, where the revenue rose from £3,150 to 
£19,514. This district, which is south of Bhamo, and north of 
Mandalay, had been very disturbed in 1886 and 1887, so that the 
result is all the more satisfactory. One peculiarity about it is the 
relationship with the adjacent Shan State of Wuntho, whose 
Tsawbwa has pursued an independent although not unfriendly 
attitude towards us. For instance, he provides escorts for English 
officers to travel through his State, and gives up raiders on 
demand, but he refuses to visit our representatives at Myadaung, 
or to receive them at Wuntho. The history of the important 
Shwebo district north of Mandalay and on the right bank of the 
river is very similar. Its progress has in the last year been 
encouraging, and its revenue was £20,000, or more than double 
what it was in 1886-87. 

The Mandalay district, which was much disturbed, is now de- 
scribed as perfectly quiet, and its revenue had risen from £39,072 
to £82,326. In the Ava and Sagaing district exceptionally 
energetic steps were taken to put down all disturbances at points 
so near the administrative centre, and in no other part of Burmah 
were more dacoit bands dispersed and more rebel leaders slain. 
The pacification here seems complete, and there is not much risk 
of its relapsing into disorder ; but the improvement came too late 
to affect the revenue in the same degree as elsewhere. Still, it 
rose from £19,701 to £33,895, but in a very few years the revenue 
of this district alone will considerable exceed £100,000. .Of every 
other district composing the 190,000 square miles of Upper 
Burmah much the same account might be given, but it would be 
wearisome to the reader. In every district, without exception, 
there has been an increase of revenue. There has also been a 
reduction in the number and strength of the hostile bands, as well 
as of their leaders. At the same time the people themselves have. 
shown an increasing disposition to side with us and to offer at least. 
passive resistance to those dacoits, who, at the beginning of the 
struggle, were little short of national heroes. It may be a genera- 
tion before dacoity is as extinct in Burmah as thuggee is in India, 
but long before that date it will have lost its special significance 
as a hostile manifestation against ourselves, and will constitute no 
more than a favourite form of violence among the Burmese. 

Our relations with the Shan States are on a somewhat different. 
footing from those with the rest of Burmah. In the first place, 
those States have been virtually independent for generations. The: 
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chiefs have indeed paid tribute to the Burmese ruler, but they 
have steadfastly refused to render the most definite form of 
allegiance by visiting the capital, so that the tie between them and 
the sovereign at Ava or Mandalay was never very strong or secure. 
One or two chiefs did indeed visit the capital, but, as they never 
returned, their fellows never had the temerity to repeat the experi- 
ment. If such was the normal state of affairs in the Shan 
country, it can be imagined how much worse they were during the 
confusion of Theebaw’s rule. The Shan chiefs neither rendered 
allegiance nor paid tribute. They governed their own States or 
lost them in internecine war, supremely indifferent as to what the 
Burmese ruler thought of their conduct. 

The story of the Theebaw State, which bears by only a coinci- 
dence the same name as the late ruler, is typical of the condition 
of the Shan principalities generally at the time of our invasion. 
The Tsawbwa of that State, which is situated half-way between 
the Irrawaddy and the Salween, and in almost the same latitude as 
Mandalay, was expelled by King Theebaw in the early days of his 
reign, and, being fortunate enough to make good his escape, took 
refuge in Lower Burmah. He resided near Rangoon for some 
time, and probably nothing more would have been heard of him 
but for the following tragedy. The surrounding community was 
suddenly startled one morning to learn that the exiled Tsawbwa had 
shot two of his servants. He was at once arrested, tried before 
the court, and sentenced to be hung. The case attracted a good 
deal of notice at the time, and it was generally considered that the 
punishment was in excess of the crime, as the Tsawbwa could 
hardly be expected to be versed in our laws, and by his own 
customs he possessed powers of life and death over his depen- 
dents. Moreover, the Tsawbwa put forward a defence which was 
probably the truth. He declared that the two servants had been 
bribed to poison him, and that if he had not taken sharp measures 
they would have carried out their intention. The Executive 
Government wisely took a lenient view of the case, and commuted 
the death sentence. After a year’s imprisonment he was released 
on his giving a promise to quit British territory. Having under- 
gone many adventures he succeeded in not only reaching his native 
State, but in recovering his lost authority. For this he had to 
thank the condition of decrepitude into which Theebaw’s power 
had fallen. 

When we occupied Mandalay, one of the first to tender an offer 
of fealty was the Tsawbwa of Theebaw, and then the facts stated 
were recalled to mind. He had been forgotten by us, but our 
clemency had not passed out of his mind. Notwithstanding every 
temptation to side with the hostile faction, he clung to the cause 
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of the English, to whom he said he owed his life, and at last he 
visited Mandalay to make his submission in person. Although 
nearly two years have since elapsed, he is the only Shan prince 
who has come into Mandalay, and in a sense this is disappointing, 
but he has rendered excellent service at Theebaw, and his example 
must before long find many imitators. He has quite recently 
given striking proof of his consistency and determination to stand 
by us by sending his son to England to be educated under Sir 
Charles Bernard’s direction. It is something to know that in the 
very heart of the cis-Salween Shan States we have a staunch friend 
and admirer. 

In all the other Shan States much the same kind of proceedings 
had been going on as in Theebaw. Many Tsawbwas lost their 
possessions, and were not fortunate enough to recover them. King 
Theebaw began as a despot, and ended his reign with his name 
reduced to a cipher, and his authority effaced among his Shan 
tributaries. Energetic chiefs like Kun San Ton Hon, and Twet 
Nga Lu aggrandized themselves at the expense of their weaker 
neighbours; and when we began our task of pacifying the Shan 
States at the end of 1887, we found it had not been made easier 
for us by the expanded ambition and authority of some of the 
greater Tsawbwas. In the cold weather of 1887-88, Mr. Hilde- 
brand, Deputy Commissioner for the Shan States, made a tour 
through this part of our new possession with the express object of 
pacifying Theinnee, and the arrangements effected were remarkably 
successful as a first attempt towards the reduction to order of a 
district which had for five years been in a state of general dis- 
order. Of that progress an interesting report has been written by 
Mr. J. G. Scott, who has rendered excellent service to the Govern- 
ment of India, and who has fully confirmed the expectations that 
were formed on his first appointment. 

For purposes of convenience, the cis-Salween Shan States have 
been divided into North and South, and after some deliberation 
and other tentative measures, Northern Theinnee, as it is to be 
called, has been placed under the charge of Kun San Ton Hon, 
and Southern Theinnee under another chief named Nawmaing. 
We have now definitely decided upon a policy of supporting the 
larger chiefs, and the same principle will be adhered to in our 
operations on the other side of the Salween. If our two million 
Shan subjects are to be speedily reduced to order no other course 
is open to us, as it is hopeless for us to think of establishing 
satisfactory relations with every petty Tsawbwa in the hundred 
States of Shan nationality. The expedition to Nyaungwe in 
January 1887, was the first military task undertaken in this 
quarter, and it was carried to a successful end with very little 
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fighting and less bloodshed. The establishment of Fort Stedman 
for the special purpose of serving as an administrative centre in 
Southern Theinnee has been attended with beneficial results, and 
all the chiefs have tendered their submission and agreed to pay 
the specified amount of tribute. Sir Charles Crosthwaite thus 
sums up the results of the march of Mr. Hildebrand’s column, 
“The result is that the supremacy of the British Government is 
now cordially acknowledged throughout this vast tract of country, 
tribal disputes are referred to the arbitration of the superinten- 
dent, and fighting between individual States is strictly forbidden.” 

Northern Theinnee, notwithstanding that it includes the friendly 
Theebaw ruler, and that it is governed by an energetic man in Kun 
San Ton Hon, cannot be pronounced in as satisfactory a condition 
as Southern. Several rebel claimants are still in the field, and it 
will no doubt be necessary to pacify the country up to the Shweley 
and the gold and silver mines by sending another expedition in the 
coming cold season. In Northern Theinnee we have been content 
to let matters stand as Mr. Hildebrand left them, and not pressed 
the more absolute dependence on our authority which will shortly 
be necessary. But in Southern Theinnee we have not been so 
forbearing, and we have there insisted that the arrangement we 
have made shall be rigidly adhered to. Two incidents have 
established our firmness, and at the same time tended to increase 
the solidity of the administration we have erected between the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween. 

The first event was the deposal of Nawmaing from the Sawbwa- 
ship of Southern Theinnee by an insurrection on the part of those 
who either disliked him or wished themselves to be supreme. Mr. 
Daly at once hastened with a hundred Rifles to the scene, defeated 
the insurgents, and restored Nawmaing. The other was the raid 
of the daring outlaw Twet Nga Lu at the head of a large band on 
Mone. This attack would have given us a great deal of trouble 
had it not been nipped in the bud by Mr. Scott. Colonel Sartorius 
at once organized a small column to proceed against this formid- 
able enemy, and Mr. Scott accompanied it as political officer. The 
expedition would have had the usual result of killing a few insigni- 
ficant rebels and seeing the chief escape but for Mr. Scott’s 
conceiving the idea of surprising Twet Nga Lu in hiscamp. The 
idea, ably conceived, was brilliantly carried out. Mr. Scott, 
Lieutenant Fowler, and a mere handful of men surprised and 
captured Twet Nga Lu and all his chief followers in the stockaded 
palace at Mone without loss, and it is believed without a shot being 
fired. The official account says, briefly: “‘ This was one of the 
most gallant enterprises on record.” Twet Nga Lu was subse- 
quently shot on attempting to make kis escape from his escort, 
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and with him undoubtedly expired one of the most formidable and 
capable of our enemies. The southern boundary of Theinnee 
adjacent to Karennee has been tranquillized by the punishment of 
a refractory chief named Sawlapaw, who is now an exile beyond 
the Salween, and by our entrusting the government to his nephew. 
Sawlapaw every now and again threatens to return to the field of 
his earlier maraudings, and perhaps we shall not be rid of this little 
nuisance until he has shared the fate of Twet Nga Lu. 

This summarized account of the various districts of Burmah, - 
including many over which Theebaw possessed little or no practical 
control, will serve to refute any allegation that the pacification of 
Burmah is not making progress. But it might be more rapid, 
some critics will be heard to say; and so it might, but only on two 
assumptions. The first is that the Government should employ an 
overwhelming military force to terrorize the province, instead of 
pursuing its present slower but surer method of accustoming the 
people to our rule, and only punishing the openly lawless. The 
second, which springs from the first, is that it should add im- 
mensely to the financial responsibilities present and prospective of 
the Irrawaddy province. Failing these conditions, which would be 
neither popular nor prudent, it follows of necessity that the pacifi- 
cation of Burmah must be a work of time. There is matter of real 
encouragement in its having made so much progress as it has; and 
the marvellous increase of revenue, not restricted to one spot but 
typical of the whole country, furnishes abundant evidence of its 
latent resources and potentialities. It is also very much in our 
favour that, notwithstanding the hostility and energy shown to us 
from more than one motive by the Burmese and Shans, they have 
never exhibited the smallest capacity to stand up against our troops 
in fair fight. The country and the advantage of position have 
always been in their favour; but the difficulty has not been in 
defeating them, but in capturing the leaders and preventing the 
bands reassembling. 

An obligation which presses on the Government with hardly less 
weight than the task of maintaining order is the development of 
the latent resources of the country. If a tithe of the expectations 
from its mineral and agricultural products are realised the 
Government must derive an immense revenue from its new posses- 
sion. There are known to be at least three* extensive coal fields ; 
the gold and silver mines are celebrated throughout Indo-China ; 
the jade supply provides the China market, and the rubies, not to 
speak of other precious stones known to exist, are famous through- 

* The three coal fields alluded to are situated (1) near the railway, (2) half-way 


between Mandalay and Bhamo, and (3) on the Chindwin. But there are undoubtedly 
many others. Mr. Seott speaks of an extensive one in Theinnee. 
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out the world. Towards the development of these sources of wealth 
nothing has been done except in the case of the Ruby Mines. From 
that source the Executive has made sure of a very considerable 
revenue, and it has only incurred in return the obligation to main- 
tain tranquillity in the district which it might be considered bound 
to do in any case. That it has been more prompt in entrusting 
the exploitation of rubies than of coal, or other metals, to private 
enterprise may be attributed to the exceptionally brilliant chances 
of the Ruby Mining Company, which, when they are realised, will 
establish beyond dispute the wealth and natural resources of that 
part of Indo-China which has already fallen to our lot. The 
Government of Burmah will directly benefit by the success of that 
company, and its chief gain will be indirect, for there will after- 
wards be no difficulty in enlisting public approval and capital in 
those various undertakings which, but for that success, the 
Executive might have to guarantee itself. 

The question of railways in Burmah is intimately connected with 
this subject, and claims brief notice. Upper Burmah already 
possesses its pioneer railway from the old frontier of Lower Burmah - 
to Mandalay. This line is 220 miles in length. The first sod was 
turned in November 1886; and, although it was constructed 
through a hostile or, at least, rebel country, not a single engineer 
and very few labourers lost their lives at the hands of the dacoits. 
The first engine ran through to Mandalay in June 1888, and the 
line was formally opened to traffic on Ist March last. If we were 
given to boast of our exploits, we might reasonably feel vain of 
this railway, especially as it was constructed for less than the esti- 
mated cost. It is pertinent to point out here that railways in the 
lower province have proved remunerative undertakings. In 1877 
there were 164 miles open in Lower Burmah, and between that 
year and August 1884, 165 miles more were constructed and ren- 
dered available for traffic. In 1887-88 the combined length of 329 
miles returned 5°44 per cent. There is no reason why main lines 
in Upper Burmah should pay less, and there are many reasons why 
they should pay more. 

Two difficult problems are before us in deciding the best direc- 
tions in which the Mandalay railway shall be continued, and also 
the principle on which these new lines shall be constructed, whether 
with or without a State guarantee. Colonel Le Mesurier has just 
completed a survey for the Government of the suggested lines of 
railway, and when his report has been drawn up and considered we 
may expect some discussion, and, let us hope, also a little action. 
In the meantime, what is called the Moo Valley railway has been 
virtually decided upon, and it is said that a vote of twenty lakhs 
will in the present year be assigned to this work. This railway 
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will proceed from Sagain, opposite Mandalay, up the Moo Valley 
to Woantho, and thence to Bhamo and Mogaung, where are the 
jade mines. Sir Charles Crosthwaite has been a strenuous advo- 
cate of this line, and the opinion of the chief official responsible 
cannot be lightly disregarded. But it has the obvious disadvantage 
of being on the right bank of the river instead of the left, on which 
side our future interests, political and commercial, are likely to be 
greater, and it carries with it the obligation of constructing a bridge 
across the Irrawaddy, at a cost of thirty or thirty-five lakhs, unless 
we are content to see the continuity of our trunk line to Bhamo 
broken by that river. 

Another great line which is recognized as essential, although it 
has not yet received the official sanction extended to the Moo Valley 
scheme, is that which is to connect Mandalay with the Shan States 
and China. This would run east of Mandalay, ascending the Shan 
plateau at the best point, and thence to the divide between the 
Irrawaddy and Salween, which Mr. Scott discovered in North-East 
Theinnee, and which he believes to be the spot by which the railway 
must be laid to South-West China. The best points of crossing the 
great rivers Salween and Cambodia will have to be fixed after more 
careful examination, which will, perhaps, not be possible until after 
the first portion of the line is built. The claims of this line, to be 
promptly taken in hand, must be pressed on the Government of 
India and the India Office. A line into Theinnee promises much 
greater commercial advantages than one to Bhamo, and it is not 
less required on political grounds. The Shans are sure to be our 
best customers and most useful subjects, and the more promptly 
our hold is established over the whole of their territory the less 
likely are we to be met with trying and delicate counter claims by 
our new neighbours. The question of guaranteeing or not guaran- 
teeing new railways is much too important to be discussed at the 
end of a long paper; but if the Government of India wish to be 
relieved of this care there should be little difficulty in their doing 
so if they were prepared to surrender the existing and very profit- 
able lines, and to extend favour and protection to the scheme of a 
main line through the Shan States to Yunnan. 

In face of the facts that have been cited, the adverse comments 
of the Rangoon papers, which gain a wide publicity beyond their 
deserts by their repetition in the Indian weekly telegrams of the 
Times, cannot blind the public as to the progress that has been 
effected in pacifying Burmah, in converting a bankrupt State into a 
paying dependency, and in developing a region of marvellous 
natural resources for the benefit of its inhabitants and of ourselves. 
However galling it may be to those who are performing this work 
to see every dacoity magnified into a defeat, and the capture of a 
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post-house into the loss of a district, they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that facts are stubborn and unalterable, and that exagge- 
ration must eventually recoil on its authors. The disappearance 
of all the Burmese royal pretenders and of most of the prominent 
leaders is one proof of what has been accomplished. The increase 
in the revenue is another and still more convincing piece of evidence 
that Burmah has taken its place among the regular provinces of 
India. The occurrence of dacoity implies no grave infraction of 
our authority, or if it did as much might be said against our hold on 
Central India. The improvement in the means of communication 
and, above all, the construction of railways, must tend to strengthen 
our position, and at the same time to minimise the temptation to 
become dacoits by supplying Burmese and Shans with more 
profitable employment. 

Only those who are unreasonably impatient will complain of the 
progress effected in Burmah in three years. It may not be a showy 
conquest, but that it isa real one no one can doubt; and Lord 
Dalhousie’s famous boast with regard to Lower Burmah, thirty-five 
years ago, would apply strictly to the dominions of King Theebaw. 
If there is no valid ground for expressing disbelief in the thorough- 
ness of the pacification of Burmah, there is still less for entertaining 
dissatisfaction at the value of what we have acquired. Enough, 
and more than enough, has already been ascertained to show that 
the opinions held of the exceptional natural fertility and resources 
of this region fall short of rather than exceed the truth. In that 
direction it cannot be supposed that English enterprise will lag 
behind the occasion, or leave it to the Government to show whether 
we have acquired an El Dorado or not. So far as matters have 
progressed, everything has gone to confirm report and early know- 
ledge, and nothing has occurred to cast doubt on the material value 
of the great kingdom we have added to our Empire. What has 
happened in Lower Burmah, where a barren region has been con- 
verted into a populous and prosperous province, should, humanly 
speaking, occur under the same conditions in Upper Burmah. Of 
the two, apart from all possibilities of trade with China, Upper 
Burmah possesses the superior advantages, and there is every 
reason why Sir Charles Bernard’s bold prediction should come 
true that, ‘The united provinces of Burmah will, twenty years 
hence, be, for its population, by far the most comfortable, the most 
prosperous, the most educated, the most revenue-paying, and the 
most go-ahead section of the great Empire of British India.” 
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I wave been prompted to place on writing some curious facts in 
connection with our climate, after reading a book entitled Famous 
Frosts and Fairs, which has been written by Mr. William Andrews, 
the author of another charming book, Modern Yorkshire Poets. 
Although I have not the pleasure of knowing the author personally, 
I was attracted to the book from the quaint and curious facts 
which it records of that subject—the weather—which we all find 
ourselves talking of, more or less, and which, in another sense, 
finds out the weak places in the armoury of our health and activity. 
With sun and sunshine within only a few hours of us, and luxurious 
trains to the South of France, how very few there are, unless it be 
chanted in the bitterness of despair by the unhappy legislator, 
amid sombre days of dull weather and dull debates, who would join 
in the lines of Kingsley : 
Welcome, wild North-Easter, 
Shame it is to see 


Odes to every zephyr, 


Ne’er a verse to thee, 
* * * * 


Come; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew, 
Blow, thou wind of God! 


But with all our grumblings, coughs, and grunts at the weather, 
there has not been, within the memory of any but old men, the 
serious frosts which used to occur, and which, accompanied by 
great dearness of food, resulted so often in terrible famines and 
plagues. . 

To turn to the earliest periods of English history, we find the 
Thames frozen over in a.pD. 184 for two months, in 153 for three 
months, in 250 for nine weeks, in 290 for six weeks, and so on at 
intervals of various distances of time. 

In the Harleian Miscellany, vol. iii., page 167, it is recorded that, 
‘in the tenth year of the reign of William the Conqueror, the 
cold of winter was exceeding memorable, both for sharpness and 
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for continuance; for the earth remained hard from the beginning 
of November until the midst of April then ensuing.” Iam unable 
to discover whether, just as the great heat of the Jubilee Year 
was preceded by a cold and very late spring, so this extraordinary 
winter (which is, perhaps, at the bottom of the expression so often 
used by old-fashioned people, of seasonable weather) was followed 
by a very hot summer. 

In those days, money and science could not, as it does to-day, 
make our houses independent of cold; for ten years afterwards 
Walford, in his Inswrance Cyclopedia, tells us that the weather was 
so inclement that in the unusual efforts made to warm the houses, 
nearly all the chief cities of the kingdom were destroyed by fire, 
including a great part of London and St. Paul’s. Nor at that 
period of English history were we independent of our own food 
supply. London was not then, as it is now, the market of the 
world, for, in 1121-22, a severe frost killed the grain crops and a 
famine followed. 

In 1281-82 a very severe winter was followed by an equally dry 
summer, for in Stow, edited by Howes, 1631, we find the following 
statement :— 

From Christmas to the Purification of our Lady there was such a frost and snow as 
no man living could remember the like: when through five arches of London Bridge 
and all Rochester Bridge were borne downe and carried away by the streame; and the 


like hapned to many other bridges in England ; and, not long after, men passed over 
the Thames between Westminster and Lambeth dryshod. 


We must congratulate ourselves in these latter days that when 
we wake up to find a hard frost and deep snow in the streets, 
we have not to experience any anxiety as to whether the appetite 
that is engendered, and is the best sauce for our breakfast, will 
meet in an hour or so’s time the genial muffin and the savoury 
cutlet. 

In 1434-35 Stow records that the Thames was frozen from 
below London Bridge to Gravesend from December the 25th to 
February the 10th, when the merchandise which came to the 
Thames mouth was carried to London by land. The river was in 
those days the only artery by which London could be fed cheaply 
and abundantly. ‘Carried to London by land” suggests a grim 
and painful picture of difficulty, delay, and effort. It was not 
until quite modern times, to the period immediately preceding the 
railway era, that coaches like the ‘‘ Quicksilver’ and others had 
brought travelling to anything like perfection, and had necessitated 
decent and well-kept roads. But in those times of bad roads, bad 
horses, and bad drivers with bad language, it would be difficult 
to imagine the felicity of those who had to depend upon the 
generosity of the retail merchants for their daily sustenance. 
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London tradesmen, without the competition of the stores from 
within or of the railways from without, would meet with bland- 
like triumph the helplessness of the economical housewife, and in 
those far times their forefathers, perhaps, reaped their reward, 
and felt in the self-complacency of a convenient philosophy that 
it is an ill wind that blows no one any good. To them, indeed— 
Welcome, bleak North-Easter ! 
O’er the German foam, 
O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 

In 1234-35, the misery brought upon the poor by a severe frost 
is stated by Penkethman, who makes the following statement 
relative to the frost of that year :— 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Henry III. there was a great frost at 
Christmasse, which destroyed the corne in the ground, and the roots and hearbs in the 
gardens, continuing til Candlemasse without any snow, so that no man could plough 
the ground; and all the year after was unseasonable weather, so that barrenness of 
all things ensued, and many poor folks died for the want of victuals, the rich being so 
bewitched with avarice that they could yield them no reliefe. 

Speaking of 1235, Short says: ‘‘ In England there is famine and 
plague; 20,000 persons die in London, and people eat horse-flesh, 
the bark of trees, and grass.”’ 

To skip over a long interval of time, it is recorded how, during 
the frost of 1739-40, the watermen, “‘ with a peter-boat in mourning,” 
walked through the streets in large bodies imploring relief for 
their own and families’ necessities. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here some lines from an old 
broadside, relative to the frost of 1683, which possesses a sort of 
irresistible humour in the happy belief it exhibits, that all things 
are for the best in the very best of worlds— 

Yet was it hard and grievous to the poor, 

Who many hungry bellies did endure ; 

Sad spectacles enough you might behold, 

Who felt th’ effect of this prodigious cold. 

But God, who is most righteous, good, and just, 
Will them preserve, who in Him put their trust ; 
And when their dangers greatest seem to be, 
Blest be His name, He then doth set them free. 
Then let us all, while we have time and breath, 
Be still prepar’d to meet with pale-faced death. 

I cannot find that any famine followed this frost. In 1693, 
Voltaire speaks of an “ awful famine” in France. 

The seventeenth century may be said to be the Frost Century. 
In 1607, 1608, 1609, 1614, 1615, 1620, 1634, 1648-49, 1668, 
1664-65, 1672, 1683-84, 1688-89 there were severe and terrible 
frosts, and on each occasion the Thames was frozen over. 

I will touch upon some of these and upon some curious and 
amusing points that seem to belong to them. 
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Drake, in his Eboracum ; or, The History and Antiquities of York, 
makes the following statement about the frost of 1607. 

About Martinmas began an extreme frost. . , The Ouse was wholly frozen up. .. . 
Many sports were practised upon the ice, as shooting at eleven score (a sport of the 


nature of whieh I must plead ignorance), and a horse race was run from the tower at 
St. Mary’s Gate End along and under the great arch of the bridge to the Crain at 


Skeldergate postern. 

In connection with this frost Mr. Andrews relates an amusing 
tradition about Bess of Hardwicke. Chatsworth and Hardwicke 
will immortalize her memory to the lovers of English homes and 
English architecture. Bess was the name for the great governing 
women of the time. The Virgin Queen, who, to quote from a rare 
and contemporaneous history of her time, ‘‘ dyed on the eve of the 
Holy Virgines Annuntiation, a blessed note of her endless blessed- 
nesse and society in Heaven with those wise virgins that kept oyle 
in their lampes to await the Bridgroome,” loved power and loved 
life. And so did her great subject. Bess of Hardwicke, so runs 
the legend, consulted a fortune-teller. The reply was that she 
would not suffer death so long as she was suffered to build. King 
Frost settled the matter, and fulfilled the prophecy, for her death 
occurred in 1607, when the workmen could not proceed with their 
work, although they tried, as is found on reference to the parish 
books of Ecclesfield, South Yorkshire, to mix their mortar with hot 
ale, with a view of adding to its durability. 

In the following year, 1608, we have the first account of a Frost 
Fair. Commencing on the 8th of December, from the 10th of 
January till the 15th, “the frost,” to quote from the Howe’s 
Continuation of Stow’s English Chronicle, ‘ grew so extreme as the 
ice on the Thames became firme and removed not, and then all 
sorts of men, women, and children went boldly upon the ice. . . 
some shot at prickes. . . others bowled and danced, with other 
variable pastimes ; by reason of which concourse of people, were 
many that set up boothes, as fruit-sellers, victuallers that sold 
beere and wine, shoemakers’ and a barber’s tent, in which fires 
appear to have been kept.” 

In the following year, 1609, a great frost began in October, and 
appears to have lasted four months, during which heavy carriages 
were driven over the Thames. 

In 1615 and 1620 there were visitations of terrible frosts. In 
1634 the Thames was again frozen over and made the arena of 
many pastimes and much revelry. Those were the days of the 
great Puritan movement; they were fast treading on that great 
struggle for pure morals and plain parliamentary government 
which has left its imperishable influence upon English politics. 

The Divine Tragedie of Prynne, like other works of that period, 
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was written to show how judgments were overtaking the people 
because of the recent order which enforced the reading in churches of 
the Book of Liberty that legalized sports on Sunday after service. 
In it we find an account of how fourteen young men, on January 
25th, 1634, being the Lord’s day, presumed to play football on the 
river Trent, when, ‘coming all of a heap in a scuffle, the ice 
suddenly broke, and eight of them were drowned.” 

Pepys, in his Diary, describes a hitterly cold frost on the 28th 
August in 1663. 

A very curious shower of freezing rain appears to have fallen in 
December 1672 in the west of England. Mr. Andrews describes it 
in this wise :— 

This rain. as soon as it touched anything above ground, as a bough, or the like, 
immediately settled into ice, and by multiplying and enlarging the icicles broke down 
with its weight. The rain that fell on the snow immediately froze into ice without 
sinking into the snow at all. An eye witness on the spot weighed the sprig of an ash 
tree, of just three quarters of a pound, theice of which weighed sixteen pounds. Some 
were frightened [he goes on to say] with the noise in the air that was produced by the 
clatter of icy boughs dashed against each other. 

The destruction to the trees was as terrible as when a somewhat 
similar condition, followed by a wind, occurred three years ago. 
The damage that was then inflicted upon cedars, thorns, and yews 
will never be forgotten by the owners of fine gardens and parks in 
the Home counties. 

In Frostiana there is an interesting account of the effect of these 
freezing rainstorms upon birds. In February 1809 a boy in the 
service of Mr. W. Newman, a miller, at Leybourne, near Malling, 
went into a field called the forty acres, and saw a number of rooks 
on the ground very close together. He made a noise to drive them 
away ; they did not appear alarmed. He threw snowballs to make 
them rise, still they remained. Surprised at this apparent in- 
difference he went in among them and picked up the twenty-seven 
rooks, and besides the rooks ninety larks already dead, a live 
pheasant, and a buzzard hawk, which, struggling hard for his liberty, 
got away. This astounding fact was explained by a heavy rain, 
which froze as it descended, and so completely glazed over the 
bodies of the birds that they were fettered in a coat of ice and 
completely deprived of the power of motion. 

The great Frost Fair of 1683 to 1684 upon the Thames is 
familiar to us by various broadsides, and sundry doggrels of the 
time that breathe with full blast the loose and jovial temper of 
the merry monarch and his times. 

Evelyn, in his Diary under date of January the 24th, 1684, 
describes how the Thames before London was planted with booths 
in formal streets; how people made the fortunes of printers, 
who, printing “‘a line only,” got sixpence a name; how coaches 
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plied from Westminster to the Temple, “‘ and from several other 
staires (to quote his own words) as in the streets, sleds-sliding 
with skeets, a bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet plays, 
and interludes cooks, tipling, and other lewd places, so that it 
seemed to be a bacchanalian triumph or carnival on the water.” 

There is a print of this famous Frost Fair in the possession of 
the British Museum among a collection of prints and drawings of 
the metropolis, that was the present of George the Fourth, to 
which I would venture to refer any of my readers. Oxen were 
roasted whole, bull-baiting flourished on the frozen Thames—poor 
sport, indeed, for the dogs :— 


And never was poor dogs more bravely tost 
Than they were, in this prodigious frost. 
There was fox-hunting, on this frozen river, 
Which may a memorandum be for ever; 
For I do think since Adam drew his breath 
No fox was hunted on the ice to death. 


To the Thames and on the ice the fun and frolics of the whole 
town betook themselves. The thaw was rapid, if one can rely upon 
some lines in a broadside, entitled the ‘‘ Wonders of the Deep,” for 


In six hours this great and rary show 
Of booths and pastimes all away did go. 


Another very severe frost occurred in this the frost century in 
1688-89. 

Timbs, in his Curiosities of London, describes a frost lasting from 
December 20th to February 6th, when the Thames was covered 
with streets of shops, and a coach with six horses was driven from 
Whitehall almost to London Bridge. 

During the eighteenth century the Thames was frozen over five 
times, in 1709, 1715-16, 1739-40, 1788-89, 1795-96. 

This brings us to the present century, and to the great frost of 
the century which commenced on the 28th December 1813. 

This great frost was divided into (1) a tremendous fog with “a 
darkness that might be felt,” which lasted from the evening of 
December the 27th to the 3rd of January; (2) this was succeeded 
by a very heavy fall of snow, which continued for forty-eight hours ; 
(3) from January the 31st to February the 6th the Thames was 
frozen over, and a Frost Fair was held. 

The terrible fog which preceded the frost appears to have been 
general throughout England. The Prince Regent starting for 
Hatfield to stay with Lord Salisbury, had to return to Carlton 
House. The Maidenhead coach missed the road near Harford 
Bridge, and was upset. The Birmingham mail took seven hours 
to go to Uxbridge. In the metropolis the Frost Fair was accom- 
panied by the usual incidents of fun and games. In Kelso The 
Champion of February 6th, 1814, gives an account of an amusing 
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banquet held on the frozen Tweed. The dinner was held in an 
enormous tent, heated by stoves, and decorated with the flags of 
England and Holland. Among the toasts the following was drunk 
with enthusiasm, “‘ General Frost, who so signally fought last 
winter for the deliverance of Europe, and who now supports the 
present company both sides of the Tweed, and God preserve us in 
the middle.” 

During the subsequent years of this century we. have had, 
notably during the winter of the Crimean war, very severe frosts, 
but none of any remarkable character. 

Old pamphlets describe some very remarkable storms, both on 
account of their intensity, and on account of the curious natural 
phenomena with which they were accompanied. 

To go back to the seventeenth century. On September the 17th, 
1659, hailstones fell at a place called Markfield in the form of stars, 
swords, daggers, and halberts, and an old pamphlet printed in 
London in 1680 gives a graphic description of a hailstorm which 
raged about London on May the 18th of that year, pelting hail- 
stones as large as pullet eggs, and accompanied with lightning 
that consumed a town in Oxfordshire. 

In 1677 a contemporaneous tract gives “‘a strange and wonderful 
relation of a clap of thunder which furiously burnt down the 
house of a widow living in the town of Ewloe in the parish of 
Howerden in Flintshire, notwithstanding the early assistance of 
the whole town.” 

In 1674 a terrible snowstorm descended on the 8rd of March, 
whereby twenty families of poor people were destroyed at Langs- 
dale, a narrow valley between two very high hills in Durham. 
The snow drifted with a strong wind from the hills on either side, 
and completely shut in the houses so that the inhabitants could 
not get out and were starved to death. The same rare tract 
describes the effect of the same storm on some villagers living in 
the narrow vales around Bath. They managed to survive, but had 
been forced to live for three days on nothing but grain. 

Zadkiel’s almanack has, I believe, many disciples. It may 
please them to know that the firm of students in astrology of 
those days, who was represented by William Andrewes, prophecied 
the storm. In his almanack, entitled News from the Stars, he says, 
against March 5th, 6th, and 7th of that year, ‘“‘ Some cold weather 
may be expected.” 

During the eighteenth century a tract of the time describes a 
surprising meteor in 1719, whose light at Exeter exceeded that of 
the noon-day sun—a ball of fire that broke over the sea near 
Brittany. 


The famous storm of November 1708, that did damage in London 
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to an amount exceeding two millions (larger than the great fire), 
that wrecked the Eddystone, and caused tiles to rise in price from 
one guinea to six pounds per 1,000, coloured the poetical imagery 
of the time. Moreover, it created the first opportunity to Addison’s 
literary career. 

** Distressed by indigency Addison wrote a poem on the victory 
at Blenheim. 

So when an angel by divine command 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er Pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

With this simile Godolphin was so pleased that he appointed 
Addison to a Commissionership of Appeals. 

Before I conclude my article I must make some reference to the 
various superstitions that linger around winds and storms. Those 
who have read Stewart’s Popular Superstitions of the Highlands will 
remember his delightful description of the customs of Candlemas 
with the Candlemas Bull, a passing cloud that Highland 
imagination perverts into the form of a bull. As it rises or falls, 
or takes peculiar directions of great significance to the seers, it is 
said to prognosticate good or bad weather. 

Throughout all ages and countries has been expressed the sense 
and presence of a higher power in the dramatic and terrible fury 
of great storms. ‘‘The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and 
in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet.’ In the 
great pagan world we find constant reference to the sense of awe 
and terror that was associated with lightning. Its victims were 
reckoned the accursed of Heaven, and buried alone and apart lest 
the ashes of others should be polluted by their presence. Even a 
spot of ground struck by lightning (“‘ Bidental”) was hedged in 
and no man allowed to enter it. 

Laurel is now regarded as the emblem of victory and triumph, 
but Suetonius informs us that the Emperor Tiberius wore a 
chaplet of laurel because he believed that lightning would not 
touch this kind of leaf. In China the mulberry and the peach are 
regarded as preservatives against lightning. The Romans con- 
sidered seal-skins a protection, and as a tradition handed down 
from ancient times it is curious to note that the shepherds who in- 
habit the neighbourhood of Mount Cevennes in Languedoc, where 
some Roman colonies existed, cover their hats as a charm against 
storms with the skins of snakes. 

Among the more distant races of the world lightning and 
thunder were regarded with abject terror. The Emperors of Japan 
retired into a deep grotto, and had a reservoir of water sunk in the 
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centre in the fatuous belief that it could extinguish the lightning. 
The Tartars, as soon as the first rumble of thunder is heard, expel 
all strangers from their tents, and sit glum and immovable, 
immersed in woollen cloaks. The contrast is somewhat amusing 
between these potentates in abject terror and an old couple who were 
forced, in the great storm of 1703, into a cellar by the fall of a 
chimney. They were, I use the quaint language of an old tract, 
** digged up about 8 o’clock the next morning: it was well worthy 
of observation that the first question that the man asked was 
where were his breeches, in which were 50 shillings in money, and 
the woman demanded what was become of her trunk in which were 
some pieces of gold, being not at all terrified, and minding their 
worldly concerns more than the danger.” This quaint and super- 
latively matter-of-fact view of events that savour of the preter- 
natural is, I believe, rare, for, to conclude my paper in the words 
of an old broadside, ‘‘ the common impression of terrible tempests 
was that they are instruments which God oftener uses in an extra- 
ordinary manner than any others, and which in their first design- 
ment seem peculiarly levelled at those men and their bold thoughts 
who would first only droll the world out of conceit of his power, 


that they may, as they think, the more pleasantly huff him out of 
his throne.” 


LYMINGTON. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: THE 
OTHER SIDE. 


Tue discussion of the merits and demerits of the Indian National 
Congress has now overflowed into England, and is likely to be 
maintained with some vivacity. For the last two years, at least, 
the air of India has been resounding with it; and even before that 
time the rising storm-cloud attracted no little attention there. It 
is, unquestionably, one of the most extraordinary political upheavals 
which the world has ever witnessed; and, as such, demands the 
most serious attention from the statesmen of both England and 
India, whatever may be their predispositions with respect to sucha 
phenomenon. Whether it be regarded as the outcome of the 
thinking and longing of a few thousands of over-advanced Indians, 
or as the visible exposition of the heart-enshrined desires of a large 
section of the people—the tremendous fact remains that a vast 
organization has sprung into being, and has rapidly developed in 
the full light of day, the openly proclaimed object of which is the 
gradual conversion of despotism into representative government 
throughout British India. No despotic government ever before 
received from its subjects so frank and spontaneous a tribute of 
gratitude and confidence as is implied in the voluntary association 
of well-known men for the purpose of rendering the despotism 
under which they live unmaintainable; and no despotic govern- 
ment ever before offered so grand an example of disinterested purity 
as is implied in the fact of permitting the growth of such an asso- 
ciation, and extending courtesy and honour to its leading members. 
These two facts tower above the lesser disputations over details, and 
stand erect as stately monuments reared by the freedom-loving 
instincts of the governors, and by the assured belief in those 
honourable instincts on the part of the governed. In the presence 
of these imposing facts the voice of petty carping and frivolous 
recrimination ought certainly to be hushed, in order that serious 
thought may be given to the grave problem pressing for solution. 
No one ought to write upon this subject until he has cleared his 
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mind from prejudice and his heart from anger; for, assuredly, 
judicial calmness is needful in order to appreciate fully, and fairly 
to balance, the rights and duties of the Indian Government, and 
the necessities and desires of the many classes of people forming 
the population of India. A spirit of mere partizanship, on the one 


_side or the other, is much to be deplored ; and it is greatly to be 


hoped that the discussion will be carried on in England in a very 
different spirit to that displayed by Mr. Smith in the April number 
of this Review. I believe Mr. Smith himself will come to regret 
the tone of his article; and, therefore, I shall simply say that 
it conveys no proper idea of either the Official, or the Indian, case, 
or of the facts upon which both are founded. 

Mr. Smith, in common with other opponents, can, apparently, 
find no fault with what the Congress says or does. The Congress 
proper is, therefore, dismissed with the remark that “‘ its proceed- 
ings have outwardly a considerable veneer of propriety and 
loyalty.’ Its alleged aims are, however, discussed by the light of 
certain pamphlets and newspaper articles, issued on the personal 
responsibility of their several writers. Only six of the seventeen 
Resolutions passed by the Congress are mentioned, and these are 
transposed and introduced in such a way that the less important 
are made to appear as the principal. This may be illustrated by 
the Resolution in which the Congress asks simply for “ the 
expansion and reform” of the Legislative Councils. This modest 
request Mr. Smith converts into “greatly enlarge .... by the 
addition of native members,” &c. In truth, the promoters of the 
Congress would be satisfied with a very small enlargement and 
modification, and do not ask, or wish, that all the elected represen- 
tatives should be “ natives.” It is expected that Eurasians, and 
earnestly hoped that resident Englishmen will be among the 
elected ; but so all-important is the introduction of the repre- 
sentative principle deemed, that it has been embodied in the 
Resolutions of every Congress, and it has been frankly admitted 
that, if that one point be granted, all the rest may be left to take 
care of itself. And why? Because Indians have a firm reliance 
on the justice and integrity of the English; and are well assured 
that if the true condition of India and its peoples found an author- 
ized voice, the noble principles which animate the rulers of India 
would have free play, and the obstructions which now hamper the 
progress of the country would disappear. To prove that this is not 
a generous interpretation of Congress ideas, I quote the following 
from the inaugural speech of the President of the last meeting :— 

The principle of election frankly accepted, there would be little difficulty in satis- 


fying us in the matter of the constituencies, or as to the size of the Councils. The 
devising of a suitable elective body might well be left to the Government, or, better 
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still—by way of preliminary to the final judgment of the Government—to a small 
Commission, which could easily be rendered acceptable to the whole community. 

There seems nothing very violent or revolutionary in such a sug- 
gestion, more especially when we remember that, when the Supreme 
Legislative Council was constituted thirty years ago, so prudent a 
statesman as the Earl of Beaconsfield suggested that it should 
consist of eighteen members, nine of whom should be natives. 
During the last thirty years the people of India have advanced to 
an astonishing extent, both intellectually and morally; yet they 
now modestly confine their request to such an “ extension and 
reform ”’ as would place their Government on a level with that of 
England at the time of the Plantagenets. 

The accuracy of this assertion is best authenticated by a simple 
statement of the proposals made by the Congress with respect to 
the reform of the Legislative Councils of India. All the chimeras 
which excited imaginations have conjured from the vasty deep of 
uninformed wonderment will vanish from the troubled view at 
the bare recital of the truth. 

The Congress proposes that the electors should be Municipal 
Committees or Town Councils of the larger municipalities, Local 
Boards, Chambers of Commerce, leading Political Associations, 
the Universities, and certain selected associations to secure the 
proper representation of Muhammadans, Eurasians, and un-official 
Europeans. These electors are to elect only half the members of 
the Provincial Councils ; the electees to be educated males of not 
less than twenty-five years of age, residents in India, without 
distinction of race, creed, caste, or colour. The elected Members 
of Provincial Councils are then to elect half the members of the 
Supreme Legislative Council. One-fourth of the members of each 
of the Councils are to be Officials holding seats ex-officio; and the 
remaining one-fourth are to be nominated by the Executive 
Government. Elected members are to sit for two years; and 
nominated members for five years ; readmission to the Councils to 
be, in all cases, only by election. No salary or remuneration of 
any kind to be paid to any member of any of the Councils, in 
virtue of such membership ; nor is any title or honorary distinction 
to be conferred on any Member during membership, or for a period 
of five years after he has ceased to be a member. Neither the 
Viceroy, nor any local Governor, to be either President or Member 
of any such Council; they are to communicate what they wish 
through one or more members selected at their own discretion. 
The Executive Government may, if it pleases, elect the President 
of its Council; but the Vice-President shall be elected by the 
Council itself. All legislative matters, and financial questions, 
are to be submitted to the Councils; every Member is to have the 
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right to interrogate ex-officio members on any subject; and, 
subject to certain reasonable exceptions, to be entitled to a full 
and complete reply. The Executive Government to possess the 
power of over-ruling any decision arrived at by a majority of a 
Council; subject, in special cases, to an appeal to the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons. The meetings of the 
Councils to be open to the Public and the Press ; and proceedings 
to be published in the Government Gazettes. 

A moment’s reflection will show that political babes and 
sucklings can safely be trusted with such a humble instalment of 
the representative principle as is here set forth; and as all salaries, 
rewards, titles, and dignities are expressly forbidden, it is difficult 
to suggestan improper motive for desiring a two-years’ seat in 
such deliberative assemblies. The official veto, the publicity, and 
the carefully provided exceptions and limitations, preclude all 
dangerous vagaries; in fact, the whole scheme reproduces, in an 
improved form, the practice of ancient times, when the Barons 
and the Commons of England sat together and consulted, while all 
real power was exercised by the King and the Barons. 

Opponents of these moderate proposals of the Congress have 
quoted again and again one portion of a recent speech of Lord 
Dufferin, in which that prudent statesman deprecates the intro- 
duction of ‘‘ democratic methods of government ” into India; but 
the latter portion of the same speech is generally suppressed. 
Lord Dufferin went on to say :— 

I do not at all wish to imply that Z view with anything but favour and sympathy the 
desire of the educated classes to be more largely associated with us in the conduct of the 
affairs of their country. Such an ambition is not only very natural, but very worthy ; 


provided due regard be had to the circumstances of the country, and to the conditions 
under which the British administration discharges its duties. 


This is the idea to which the preceding exordium led up; and it 
expresses the very spirit in which the Congress desires action to be 
taken, and the very limit of its wishes. But as deeds are more 
eloquent than words, the real opinion of Lord Dufferin is more 
clearly shown by the despatch which he addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government just before retiring from the Viceroyalty. In that 
official document he is now known to have recommended that the 
Provincial Legislative Councils (but not the Supreme Council) 
should have a certain proportion of their members directly elected ; 
that the right of interpellation should be conceded ; and that the 
Budget should, before promulgation, be invariably submitted to 
the Council for consideration and discussion. The chief demand 
of the Congress having thus been officially recommended for adop- 
tion, and the two other most important demands (relating to the 
annual discussion of the Budget, and the right of Interpellation) 
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having been actually conceded by Lord Lansdowne, on the 28th of 
March—the question may now be considered beyond the range of 
discussion ; anyhow, an altogether erroneous impression is conveyed 
of the Congress, and of its present status, by representing it as 
discredited and as an object of derision. 

The assertion that Sir Sayyid Ahmad and Sir Auckland Colvin 
are antagonistic to the principles of the Congress is erroneous. 
They really differ from the leaders of the Congress only on such 
details as manner and time. In an Urdi book (Causes of the 
Indian Mutiny), written by Sir Sayyid Ahmad, and translated into 
English by Sir Auckland Colvin, in 1873, the following passage 
occurs. After showing that the Mutiny was owing to the people 
not being represented in the councils of the empire, it proceeds 
to state that the voice of the people— 


can never be heard, and this security [7¢.e. immunity from a recurrence of mutiny] 
never acquired, unless the people are allowed a share in the consultations of Govern- 


ment. . . . The security of a Government is founded on its knowledge of the 
character of the governed, as well as on its careful observance of their rights and 
privileges. . . . I do not wish to enter here into the questions as to how the 


ignorant and uneducated natives of Hindustan might be allowed a share in the delibera- 
tions of the Legislative Council, or as to how they should be selected to form an 
assembly like the English Parliament. These are knotty points. All I wish to prove 
here is that such a step is not only advisable, but absolutely necessary, and that the 
disturbances are due to the neglect of such a measure. 


This passage is sufficient to prove that both those opponents of 
the Congress strongly support the principal object which its 
promoters have in view. And, indeed, a very large number of 
people, both official and non-official, have urged upon the Indian 
Government the desirability of reforming the Legislative Councils. 
The Madras Chamber of Commerce, a body of merchants having no 
connection with the National Congress, has recently pressed upon 
the Government the need of such a reform; and at the meeting 
of the East India Association held at Westminster, in April last, 
under the Presidentship of Sir Roper Lethbridge, the large 
number of retired officials present openly expressed their belief in 
the urgency for the grant of this moderate request of the Congress. 

I may also mention the interesting fact that the Maharaja of 
Mysore has recently established a Representative Assembly and 
an Executive Council in that important kingdom, and is well 
satisfied with the result. How long, it may be asked, can the 
Indian Government refuse to recognize the representative principle, 
after a Native State has spontaneously adopted it ? 

Another misconception of opponents is that the Congress 
originated and is supported by the young and inexperienced in 
India, who have other than patriotic aims in view. A mere 
enumeration of its chief supporters will remove this delusion. 
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The Congress was organized merely to provide a dignified and 
constitutional means for the expression of Indian opinion in a 
united, and therefore weighty, manner. The idea is no emanation 
‘from youthful ambition, for it was the Diwin Bahadur Raghu Nath 
Rao, Prime Minister of Indore, who first conceived the fruitful 
thought ; and he is unquestionably a gentleman of mature age and 
experience, weighted with the chief responsibility of one of the 
largest kingdoms in India. Mr. Hume, a retired English official 
of eminence, who acts as Secretary to the Congress, cannot be 
reckoned among the youthful, the inexperienced, or the self- 
seeking; and the same remark applies to Sir William Hunter, 
Sir Henry Harrison, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Yule, Mr. 
Knight, Mr. Norton, Mr. Howard, Mr. Atkins, Mr. Crow, 
Mr. Crowley, Mr. Gantz, Mr. Justice Straight, &c., &c., &ec. 
Indeed, the prime movers in the Congress, so far from being young, 
thoughtless, and reckless, count among their number many of 
the ablest of their generation, and the firmest friends of English 
rule. Take, as an example, that able administrator, Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I., the wise Premier of Travancore, and of 
Indore, and subsequently the regenerator of Baroda. Is there a 
statesman of whom both the English and the Indians are more 
justly proud than Sir Madhava Rao? He was present at the 
meeting of the Congress in 1887, and this was his declaration on 
that occasion :—‘‘ To well-balanced minds, such a gathering must 
appear the soundest triumph of British administration, and a 
crown of glory to the British nation.” Nor is Sir Madhava Rao 
the only Indian of eminence who gives hearty support to the 
Congress movement. Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohan Tagore lends 
to it his honoured name, and so does the Raja Rajendralal Mitra, 
C.LE., LL.D., the Hon. S. Subramanyu Iyer, C.I.E., the Hon. 
Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, C.I.E., the Hon. Pandit Ayodhya 
Nath, the Hon. Dr. Guru Das Bannarji, Justice of the High Court, 
Calcutta, the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sirdar Dyal Singh, the Hon. 
Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, the Hon. Badru-d-Din Tyabji, Hon. K. 
T. Telang, C.I.E., Ali Muhammad Bhimji, W. C. Bannarji, and the 
sturdy old Rajput Raja Lachhman Singh. These are all men of 
learning, social position, and unimpeachable loyalty; there is not 
one of them who would not gladly lay down his life to preserve the 
blessings of English rule to his country. These able and exalted 
men, who would be illustrious in any country of the world, form 
the centre around which cluster a crowd of intellectual, sober- 
minded, and thoughtful men, among whom I may enumerate 
Raja Rampal Singh, the Maharaja of Durbhanga, Ganga Prasad 
Singh, Bansi Lal Singh, Pandit Ramautar Pande, Maulavi Abdu- 
1-Jalil, Nawab Wasi Mirza Safwi, Nawab Muhammad Raza Khan, 
34 * 
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Nawab Hashmat Husain Khan, Maulavi Abu-l-Husain, Hakim 
Haidar Husain, the Rev. R. C. Bose, &c., &c., &c. These names 
readily occur to me as I write, and they could be largely added to ; 
but they are sufficient to show that men of years and station are 
the real leaders of the Congress, and that the Muhammadan 
element is not so inconspicuous as has been represented. 

Muhammadan feeling with respect to the Congress has been 
frankly stated by Mr. Amir Ali, the famous Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, and one of 
the foremost Muhammadans of India. Ata meeting held at Imim- 
barah, near Calcutta, on the 12th of last January, Mr. Amir Ali 
said :—‘‘ The Musulmans sincerely sympathise with the Congress 
movement, and would surely join it if assured that their interests 
would not be overlooked, or in any way jeopardised.” A Resolu- 
tion was passed at the last meeting of the Congress specially to 
meet the case of the Muhammadans, and since then the oppo- 
sition has broken up, and is now rapidly disappearing. 


Having adduced these incontestable facts to show the moderation 
and respectability of the Congress, I will add a few words on each 
of the four really honest objections to the organization ; viz. its 
seditious character, its dangerous propaganda, its non-representa- 
tive character, and the opposition it has met with. 

(1.)\—No opponent has, as yet, charged the Congress as a body 
with a single disloyal or seditious act or word; and it speaks well 
for the sterling loyalty of the Congress to find that after four 
annual meetings, much animated discussion, the issue of volumi- 
nous Reports, and a hundred publications of various kinds, no 
specific act of disloyalty can be alleged against the organization. 
It has met in the name of our Empress-Queen, and has honoured 
that name with every demonstration of affectionate devotion; it 
has accorded unstinted praise to the Indian Government for the 
countless blessings which India enjoys under English rule; it has 
expressed its earnest desire for the long continuance of that rule ; 
and has demonstrated its sincerity by devoting valuable time and 
large sums of money to undertakings which its members well know 
would vanish from the land with the downfall of English supre- 
macy. The higher members of the Congress ‘are men of learning 
and character, whose loyalty is above suspicion; and the sub- 
ordinate members are well aware that all that they possess, and 
all that they hope to attain, is dependent on the prolongation of 
English rule. In the face of all these assurances and substantial 
pledges, some would have us believe that this calm and thoughtful 
body of men are deliberately plotting the subversion of English 
authority. In confirmation of my denial of any such seditious 
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intent, I quote the following from the staunch Congressist Panjab 
newspaper, The Tribune, 31 Oct. 1888 :— 


The Congress might be disloyal to the British Government if those constituting it 
thought that they were now able and competent to govern themselves, and could not, 
on that account, brook foreign domination any longer. But is that the position of the 
Congress? Do not all those who take part in it, or sympathise with it, know, as 
surely as they are aware of their own existence, that the cessation of British rule in 
India would be the signal for misrule, disorder, and anarchy of the worst kind? 
However they might feel disposed to advance their claims on the kindness of a 
paternal Government, who among them do not know that they are far from being 
able yet to take charge of the administration of their country, and that Englishmen 
are the best foreign masters they could possibly have? They are fully sensible of 
the difficulties which surround us,—our weakness generally in body and mind, our 
want of devotion, self-sacrifice, and an enlarged patriotism, our internal dissensions 
which set community against community, and creed against creed, and give us many 
a traitor in our camp,—these, and others too numerous to detail, stare them fully in 
the face. And would they, in spite of all these, and understanding the manifold 
blessings of British rule, still move even their little finger against it? Are they not 
fully convinced that the advent of the British in this country is a dispensation of 
Providence? Do they not clearly perceive the glorious prospects which lie before 
them, and do they not also see, with equal clearness, that, if these prospects are 
ever to be realised, it would be by the continuance of British supremacy for a 
sufficiently long duration? The country is advancing with rapid strides in education 
and intelligence, the different communities are being welded into one nation, a spirit 
of solidarity and a love of country are being fast developed, a mighty awakening is 
coming, and altogether the future looks particularly luminous and hopeful. But will 
the Congressists nip all their hopes in the bud by preaching sedition against the 
very Government which has raised those hopes, and relegate the country once more 
into thick, over-hanging, impenetrable darkness, and reduce law and order into 
anarchy and chaos? 


Congressist literature abounds in arguments such as the fore- 
going; and to prove that this is so, I cite the following from an 
Oudh newspaper, The Advocate (19th June 1888), written by one 
who might be called a hot-headed Congressist :— 


Do I ever wish to have the entire legislative and executive control transferred to our 
men? Shall I be happy to see the entire Governmental machinery placed under the 
direction of my people? No; not for centuries yet to come. I should like to see my 
people rise to the moral and intellectual status of Englishmen before they are raised 
to their political status. J have far greater confidence in Englishmen than I have in my 
own people. I want representative institutions, I want larger spheres of public use- 
fulness for my people, I want to see them more largely employed in the public services 
of my country; provided always they are better qualified, or at least as well 
qualified, for them as Englishmen usually are. . . . Individual English officials may 
violate my liberties, may usurp my rights, may abuse their powers an‘ their privileges ; 
but I know that English public opinion will ever be, as it always has been, on the side 
of justice and righteousness. But this I cannot honestly and truly say of my people... . 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan is very much afraid of the Bengalees; and I confess, though 
a Bengalee myself, I am as much afraid of them as I am of him. With him, [ 
have, as yet,no confidence in my own people; but I have something whieh he seems not 
to have, I have faith in the strength of the British Government; I have faith in the 
liberal traditions of the English nation; I know what he seems not to know, that it is 
not possible for any properly constituted authority, acting under the entire control of 
the British Indian Government, and the British Parliament, to abuse its powers, and 
violate the rights and liberties of the subject. 
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Having thus seen what the supporters of the Congress say about 
loyalty to English rule, it is interesting to turn to what an 
opponent has to say on the same subject. The following is taken 
from “A View of the Indian National Congress,” by Baba 
Bireshwar Mitra, who condemns the Congress heartily, and is 
specially commended by the anti-Congress Pioneer newspaper, for 
writing this very pamphlet. Here is a specimen of his loyalty :— 

Ah, no! my countrymen, deceive not yourselves! The British Government is at 
heart, and always will be Conservative. The Britisher is not logical, is not sentimental ; 
he will give you nothing for nothing, and precious little for a ha’penny. . . . Under 
France the India of the Congress party might have fared better; but the political 
instinct of England is replete with notions of its own method of development. 

Here, also, is his description of the right method of pro- 
cedure :— 

Gentlemen, be ye ready to wade through blood to power? Be ye prepared to go 
to Runnymede and extort a Magna Carta? Be ye able and willing to catch Sir 
Auckland and chop off his head? If so, then good luck to you! Lay on! lay on! 
But do not think that a Government can give popular rights. It is you who must take 
them, if ye dare and can. In my humble opinion ye neither dare nor can. Political 
liberty cannot be acquired by begging; it will not be granted as an act of grace. 

These expressions of anti-Congress “loyalty ” urge me to prefer 
the so-called “‘ sedition” of the Congressists. 

(2.)—The pamphlets next demand attention, for they represent 
the root and branch of the charge of sedition recently urged 
against the Congress movement. They are known respectively as 
**The Old Man’s Hope,” “‘ The Star in the Fast,” ‘‘ Conversations,” 
and the “‘Catechism.” Three of them were written by Mr. Hume, 
on his own responsibility, and represent his personal views of the 
subjects on which they treat. After they had attained a wide 
circulation on their own merits, the Congress bound two of them 
up with their third Report, and to this extent, but to this extent 
only, the Congress may be said to have sanctioned the pamphlets. 
It may have been an unwise thing to do, and must be heartily 
regretted. It has taught the Congress how eagerly any error in 
judgment is pounced upon in order to discredit their proceedings ; 
but, in reality, these documents are by no means so dangerous as 
excited minds represent. So innocent, indeed, is the first of them 
that it was reprinted and circulated in London by the Cobden Club, 
and failed to shock public feeling, or even to attract attention. It 
may startle some to learn that the second of the pamphlets, ‘“‘ The 
Star in the East,” was submitted in proof to Lord Dufferin him- 
self, and received his personal amendments. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that this pamphlet also is free from serious objec- 
tion. The famous “ Conversations,” which are now the subject 
of heated comment, were submitted before publication to several 
officials in India, and to several eminent public men in England, 
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none of whom offered a word of objection to them, and some 
of whom made verbal alterations which were adopted by the 
writer. As thus heedfully prepared and amended, the pamphlet 
was published in 1886, and a copy was sent to almost every 
high official in India ; but two years were allowed to elapse before 
anyone detected its seditious character. Surely the sedition in it 
must be so carefully concealed that the millions of India’s 
peasantry, ‘“‘ steeped in ignorance,” may safely be allowed to look 
at it (for it is universally admitted that they cannot read or write) 
until the crack of doom. There is yet another pamphlet called the 
*‘Catechism,” a few words from which will show the lesson it 
teaches :—‘‘ If we persevere with these Congresses, and get more 
and more of the people everywhere to understand them, and take 
interest in them, and support them, we shall, and that before 
many years are over, have so strong a voice that the people of 
England will hear us, and once they do this as a body (not merely 
two or three thousands here and there, whom alone, as yet, we 
have reached) all our reasonable demands will soon be granted.” 

When we remember that these pamphlets are necessarily 
addressed to the reading and thinking few in India, and that their 
arguments are temperate throughout, it may safely be predicted 
that they will cause no more sedition in the future than they have 
in the two years they have already been in circulation. I have 
read these pamphlets with the greatest care, and with the jealous 
eye of a thoroughly Conservative Englishman, and I unhesitatingly 
say that, in real truth, there is not one word even savouring of 
sedition in any of them. , 

(8.)—The defective representative character of the Congress 
has also been put forward as an objection to it. Mr. Smith him- 
self supplies a good answer to this objection when he says: 
“Though not representative of the classes of the people, it is 
fairly so of the different portions of the Empire, as the delegates 
come from most parts of India”; and he also adds, ‘‘ Though 
representative of little beyond a class, that class is one that, from 
education and the command of the press, is more able to make 
itself heard than any other.” This is all that can reasonably 
be expected of an organization which has only been four years 
in existence. It represents the educated opinion of all portions of 
the Empire. It is manifestly impossible for a private organization 
to establish an authoritative and legalized system for the election 
of its delegates. It must rest upon voluntary effort, and be 
content with such delegates as are selected by local societies, or 
personal recommendation, and those whose private circumstances 
permit them to attend the meetings. The fulness and complete- 
ness of the representation already secured by these imperfect 
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means ought to make. a profound impression on the minds of 
British statesmen; for it reveals to the discerning eye a wide- 
spread unanimity in native opinion as to the urgency of the 
reforms demanded. 

(4.)—A very few words will be sufficient for an explanation of the 
nature and cause of the opposition which the Congress has hitherto 
met with. It is really very small; but not unimportant. Asaclass, 
Indian officials unitedly oppose it ; * and their reason for doing so is 
natural and obvious. It is evident that every advantage conferred 
upon Indians must be gained by a corresponding diminution of 
official privileges. There is not the smallest necessity to attribute 
unworthy motives to officials for resisting attempts to abridge 
their powers. No one voluntarily resigns, without an effort, 
privileges to which he has become accustomed, or advantages 
which he looks forward to enjoy; furthermore, many officers may 
conscientiously think that the stability of the Government in India 
is linked to the privileges they wish to retain. The opposition of 
officials can, therefore, easily be understood ; and will be rightly 
estimated as the natural disinclination of men to the surrender of 
existing advantages. 

Beyond officials, four or five Indian gentlemen represent Native 
opposition to the Congress ; and they may be working energetically 
in their endeavour to collect around them the non-progressive 
elements of Indian society. Their success, up to the present time, 
has not been very encouraging; and there can be no doubt that 
if the Government were to smile upon the Congress, their oppo- 
sition to it would immediately melt into thin air. It is the worthy 
desire to do service for a Government under which they have per- 
sonally so greatly prospered which induces these gentlemen to be 
valiant against its critics. It is, however, sufficient to remind 
them that the comforts for which they are so thankful were 
obtained by concessions to the intelligent classes in India similar 
in character to those of which the Congress now desires the ex- 
tension. It is the hope of the Congress that a cautious extension 
of opportunities, and a prudent enlargement of privileges, will 
enable thousands of Indians to take a more patriotic and intelligent 
interest in the policy of the British Government, and to enable 
that policy to be more thoroughly and efficiently carried out. 

A striking confirmation of this forecast has been furnished by 
the readiness with which Munshi Newal Kishore, C.I.E., Chowdhri 
Nasrat Ali Khan Bahadur, and Nawab Mirza Mahdi Ali Khan,— 
three of the most prominent anti-Congressists,—joined in signing 
and presenting a congratulatory address to Lord Lansdowne (on 


* It is fair, however, to point out that, until the Indian Government has declared 
itself, prudent officials withhold their private opinions. 
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April 4), because he had inaugurated his “ administration with 
two most important reforms in the Supreme Council, as to the neces- 
sity of which the whole country was unanimous.” These two reforms 
refer to the Budget, and the right of Interpellation. The Pioneer 
newspaper, also, which has been hitherto most uncompromising 
in its attitude towards the Congress, has welcomed the two con- 
cessions already made, and has even written in favour of a cautious 
introduction of the representative principle into Indian Govern- 
ment. Equally eloquent with the foregoing significant facts is the 
sudden silence which has fallen on the so-called “‘ Muhammadan ” 
opposition. Instead of opposition, we may fairly anticipate an 
eagerness to join the Congress ranks as soon as the statement 
recently made by Sir John Gorst in the House of Commons 
becomes generally known in India. His official announcement was 
that “‘ what has been found fault with, both by Lord Dufferin and 
other officials in India—notably by Sir Auckland Colvin—was not 
the Congress, but the action of some of the people by whom the 
Congress was supported, the language of some of the newspapers 
which professed to write in the interests of the Congress, and the 
character of some of the pamphlets in India under the sanction of 
some of those who took part in the Congress.””’ The most devoted 
friends of the Congress have themselves already openly condemned 
the injudiciousness of some of their supporters, who have allowed 
enthusiasm to outstrip judgment ; and will still endeavour, in good 
faith, to remove all just grounds for objection, even of the extremely 
attenuated kind as that described by the Under Secretary of State 
for India. 

I have not attempted to controvert the details of Mr. Smith’s 
allegations. To do so would be merely trifling with a great subject. 
There is, however, one thing to be mentioned in connection with 
the Congress to which he seems to give no heed, and that is, the 
possibility of suppressing the Congress. The “touch of Russia’s 
sterner hand,” for which Mr. Smith sighs, might not prove very 
easy of application, and, thank God! it will never be tried. The 
rulers of India have before them the utter impossibility of sup- 
pressing the hopes and ambitions which the Government, and all 
its officers, have been, for half a century, labouring to plant in 
Indian bosoms. To the universally acknowledged credit of our 
English officers, these efforts have been, to a great extent, re- 
warded with success. The vis inertia of Indian life has been 
Overcome, and Indians are now themselves anxious to pursue the 
paths of intellectual, social, moral, and political progress which 
their large-hearted rulers have urged them to traverse. The 
avalanche has been set in motion, and nothing now can stop its 
course. One thing, and one thing only, can be done; and that is 
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to give direction to the moving mass. If the English Government 
will continue in the same honourable place which it has so long 
occupied, at the head of India’s advancement; if it will still con- 
tinue to lead the thought and develop the patriotism of India ; it 
will find educated and progressive Indians ever ready to follow 
its leadership, to support its authority, and to repay in grateful 
deeds the debt of favours which will bind them, and all their 
compatriots, with ever-increasing firmness, to the Constitution 
and the Throne of England. 


Freperic Prncott. 
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THE ROMAN FAMILY. 


In one of the letters of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher and 
Emperor, we find the observation that the Latin language had 
no word corresponding to the Greek ¢:Aocropyia—the} kindred love 
of child and parent. The want of the word was indeed the less 
felt by the Romans in that the quality was seldom found and 
little esteemed among them. Cicero in his moral no less than 
in his intellectual nature differed widely from the mass of his 
countrymen. His letters are those of a man whose affections are 
unusually keen, yet it is apologetically as of a thing almost 
discreditable to his manhood that he writes to a friend of the 
overmastering grief which he felt for the death of his darling 
daughter. Duty far more than affection was the bond that held 
the Roman family together. The well-known anecdote told of the 
Manlian family illustrates the relations between father and son in 
the olden times. Manlius Capitolinus, dictator about two centuries 
after the establishment of the Republic, had a son Titus, whom 
he treated harshly, and brought up in strict seclusion on a solitary 
farm. On resigning the dictatorship Manlius was impeached of 
excessive cruelty during his term of office by the tribune Pom- 
ponius, who sought to prejudice him by representing him as a 
tyrannical father. Titus heard of the charge, hurried to Rome, 
and, with threats of death, foreed Pomponius to abandon the 
prosecution. Years went by; Titus became consul, and led an 
army against the Latins. At the beginning of the campaign he 
issued an order that no soldier should engage in single combat 
with any of the enemy. His son, challenged by a Tusculan 
noble, and provoked beyond endurance by his taunts, disregarded 
the order, fought, and killed his foe. Exulting in his victory he 
brought the spoils to his father, but Manlius punished the breach 
of discipline by putting his son to death before the awestruck 
army. It is true that it was as consul that he punished the 
soldier, but it is no less clear that he might have justified the 
sentence as a lawful exercise of paternal authority. 

A student of modern jurisprudence would probably explain the 
terribly despotic rule of the paterfamilias by the theory that the 
State in the plenitude of tits power delegated a portion of its 
authority to the house-father, just as it did to the consul or other 
official, submitting to him the life and property of every member 
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of his family and supporting him in the exercise of that authority 
with the sanction of its laws. But this view, however agreeable 
to our notions of the respective claims of State and family, will 
not bear examination. As a fact, the family existed prior to the 
State. The union of families formed the commonwealth, and to 
the central authority born of this union the heads of the several 
families constituting it resigned a part of their disciplinary autho- 
rity. We must look on the King or Consul as exercising over 
the great collective family of the commonwealth a rule in its 
nature similar to, and in fact derived from and depending on, that 
exercised by each father over his own household. Gradually, 
however, the authority of the latter, though always great, and for 
a long time as absolute as that of a master over his slave, came 
to be limited by the encroachments of the central government. 
Yet it was not till a.v. 200 that the father lost the right to rule 
absolutely the life of even his grown-up sons. But in spite of 
successive limitations the power of the father remained in one 
important respect intact. The right of infanticide, though dis- 
couraged, was not abrogated, and it continued to be exercised even 
after the harsh usages of primitive times had been in other 
respects modified. Till the times of the Empire, superfluous 
infants, like sick slaves, were commonly exposed on the island 
of the Tiber near the temple of Asculapius. Slaves, if they 
recovered, obtained their freedom, or at least changed proprietors, 
the rights of their original owner being transferred to anyone who 
took them in and maintained them. Children, on the other hand, 
if they survived, and were brought up by a stranger, did not pass 
out of their father’s ownership. The father, if he traced the child 
that he had abandoned, might, at any time, re-assert his authority 
over it. For that authority was more enduring if not more 
absolute even than that which a master had over his slave. A 
slave, if sold, passed at once and for ever into the possession of 
the purchaser. If he were liberated his freedom could not be 
impugned by anyone. A son on the contrary might be twice sold 
to a stranger as a bondsman, and twice restored to freedom, and 
yet after each liberation he at once returned under his father’s 
authority. It was only after a third sale and a third liberation 
that he was really emancipated from paternal rule. In fact, if a 
father wished for any reason to emancipate his son, it was by a 
fictitious sale to a friend three times repeated that the tie between 
them was dissolved. 

When a child was born, it was looked on as an open question 
whether or not the father would choose to acknowledge it as his 
own, and bring it up as a member of his family. If he decided in 
the affirmative he raised it in his arms, and then set it upright on 
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the ground that it might commence life with a happy omen. A 
special divinity, Levana, presided over this ceremony, after which 
the child straightway passed into the guardianship of the numerous 
tutelary deities that watched over every phase and every act of its 
life. Its first cry was listened to by Vagitanus ; its first articulate 
word inspired by Fabulinus; Potina saw it suck; when weaned 
Edulia taught it how to eat ; Cuba rocked its cradle, and through- 
out life the genius born and dying with it, that guarded it from 
any evil influences of the constellations shining on its birth, shared 
its every act and never left its side. Its whole existence was 
spent, surrounded by a world of spirits unseen, unheard, but 
whose influence was always felt. 

On the ninth day after birth the child received its name. A fresh 
goddess, Nundina, presided over this ceremony, during which 
family friends gave it presents, such as silver sucking rings, 
rattles, toy swords, and for boys especially the bulla, a charm made 
of gold or leather, according to the rank of the family, and worn 
constantly as a protection against the evil eye, and as a mark of 
the lad’s station till he came of age. For their daughters, mothers 
desired above all the fatal gift of beauty. Amulets and charms 
helped to counteract the malign influences that might mar their 
growth, and tusks of the wild boar hung from their necks to 
secure a fine set of teeth. 

In the course of the first month the child’s name was entered 
in the official register of citizens kept in the temple of Saturn, 
which served as evidence of the age and status of all whose names 
were inscribed. From the time of Cesar onwards the boy’s name, 
at least if he belonged to the order of senators or knights, was 
published in the Acta diurna, the daily official register of Rome. 
His identity was thus established, and the way prepared for his 
admission to the full rights of citizenship. 

Children were always, when health allowed it, nursed by their 
mothers till the relaxation of morals in the time of the Empire, 
when ladies of fashion came to be as anxious to cast off the 
burdens of motherhood as they were reluctant to submit to the 
ties of marriage. The great advantages of a mother’s training 
were fully acknowledged, and during the first seven years of its life 
the child, whether boy or girl, was brought up almost entirely by 
the mother in her own home. Little, unfortunately, is known of the 
details of the home training given during these early years. How 
lasting the effects of it sometimes were, we may learn from the 
story of the mother of the Gracchi, Cornelia, who did so much to 
form the characters of her sons, and never lost her influence over 
them. Girls, much as now, played with their dolls and balls and 
listened to fairy tales, such as that of Cupid and Psyche. Boys 
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had bricks to build with, played at odd-and-even, rode a cock-horse, 
had little carriages with teams of mice to draw them, and flourished 
toy swords. Seven was the ordinary age for beginning school life. 
There was in Rome no institution resembling the common State 
school of Sparta, so highly praised by historians and philosophers. 
Roman law allowed absolute free trade in teaching. Anyone who 
wished was at liberty to hire a room for his classes, or even to 
teach in the public streets or Porticos. Such private schools, to 
which boys and girls went together, existed at a very early date, and 
mention is made of them in one of the best known stories of 
Republican Rome. Virginius, a plebeian of substance and position, 
sent his daughter to a school in the forum or adjoining it. Who 
does not remember the lines that tell, how the young girl came by 
With her small tablets in her hand and her satchel on her arm, 
Home she went bounding from the school nor dreamed of shame or harm ? 
At home the girls of all classes learned to spin and weave, and 
were trained in all the mysteries of house-keeping. The daughters 
of the more wealthy were taught, in addition, the ordinary 
accomplishments learned in our modern schools. Singing, 
dancing, and playing on the harp were indispensable in fashion- 
able society, and girls of noble birth took part, occasionally even in 
public, in rhythmic march or sacred chant. As, for instance, 
during the secular games, or when, as at the funeral of Augustus, 
boys and girls, children of the greatest families, sang the elegy 
over the deceased Emperor. 

Painting, too, was sometimes studied, and some Roman ladies were 
artists of considerable merit. Nor were more solid subjects neglected. 
Some knowledge of the great writers of Rome, and even of Greece, 
formed an essential part of the training of every educated girl. 
These, like the other subjects, were often taught by the mother. 
Sometimes, however, professors were engaged for teaching all the 
accomplishments, including fencing, which, for a time, was quite 
the rage in the fast set of the capital, though at the risk that the 
girl might disgrace her family by a runaway match with one of 
her tutors. But the education of girls was necessarily rather 
superficial, for it was soon cut short. At from thirteen to sixteen 
the young lady was expected to marry, and the spinster who 
reached the mature age of twenty came under the censure of the 
law of Augustus against celibacy. 

School training was, on the other hand, held essential for boys, 
and boys’ schools accordingly were found even in small country 
towns such as Venusia, where, as we learn from Horace, the sons 
of Sergeants and Corporals, with their school pence in their hands 
and their satchels on their shoulders, went to learn their letters. 
But the teaching to be had in these establishments left much to be 
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desired, and Horace’s father, poor though he was, took care to send 
his son to Rome to be educated. If, however, the poet had been 
born a century later, he might have got excellent teaching 
much nearer home; for in imperial times great progress was 
made in this respect, and we find that many municipalities had 
their own first rate schools either provided by local taxation or 
endowed by the munificence of a wealthy citizen. Thus, among 
his other benefactions to Como, Pliny gave the town £5,000 to 
keep up a school in which the sons and daughters of the poor got a 
free education. Nor was that of Como an isolated case. Many 
other towns throughout the empire, as we learn from inscriptions 
commemorating the deeds of gift, enjoyed similar privileges, and 
the numerous bursaries established by Trajan gave an opportunity 
to thousands of destitute children of acquiring a liberal education. 
No notice, however, of such endowments is met with before the 
second century of the Empire; and, even in spite of the great 
educational movement of that generation, school mastering was 
still despised as a poorly paid and repulsive, if not absolutely 
discreditable profession. Juvenal ranks the schoolmaster lowest of 
all professional men, even below the private tutor. His work is 
hard and degrading, and his wages miserable. He sits from before 
dawn in a den which no smith, no wool-carder would deign to 
occupy ; where the air is foul, and the thick sooty smoke of the 
scholars’ lamps begrimes their Vergil and their Horace. Even his 
wretched fee, for which he has to bargain like a weaver or a 
shingle splitter, has to pay toll to the rich man’s house-steward, 
and after all is seldom collected without a law suit. And this is 
the reward of a man who is expected to have all history and all 
literature at his fingers’ ends: to know, as we might say, the name 
of King Arthur’s nurse and Merlin’s mother, how old Dunstan was 
when he died, and how many rowers Hengist had to his war-ship. 
He must watch, too, as carefully over the morals as the minds of 
his pupils, and no easy task it is to keep twenty flighty tongues 
and twenty pair of unruly hands in order; and in return for all 
this his yearly pay is as much as a gladiator earns in a single 
hour. 

Horace gives an amusing account of a lesson in one of these 
schools, showing how arithmetic was taught in the last century 
before Christ :— 


Our Roman boys must learn to work their sums, 

Add, and divide a shilling into pence. 

‘¢ Albinus’s son, come tell me, if you take 

A penny from this fivepence, what remains ? 

Out with it!” ‘‘Fourpence.” ‘* Bravely answered, boy; 
Youll make a banker. Now to fivepence add 

A penny; what’s the total?” ‘‘Sixpence.” ‘‘ Right.” 
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Besides commercial arithmetic the chief subjects studied in 
Roman schools were history and literature. Reading was taught, 
not, as in Greece, by letters, but by syllables according to our most 
approved modern methods; and sets of ivory letters were often 
given to children to make up words with. Homer and Ausop were 
the commonest reading-books for Greek, while Vergil and Horace 
very soon after their death entered into their immortality as Latin 
class-books. The laws of the XII. Tables were got by heart by all 
Roman boys as a matter of course. Public speaking, too, was an 
art in which it was not so much a glory to excel as a disgrace to 
fail; and in the upper divisions of schools rhetoric and the practice 
of declamation were carefully attended to. For the rest, the manage- 
ment of schools in Rome was similar to what it has been in all 
time. Little boys were coaxed to learn the elements of knowledge 
by gifts of sweets and biscuits. Prizes were given to the most 
proficient, books valuable for their rarity or beautiful manuscript 
or binding, while laggards in the race for learning were whipt up 
with great earnestness. Juvenal tells us how he had flinched his 
hand from the master’s cane at school; and Orbilius, the flogging 
professor, who had begun life as a magistrate’s clerk, and had then 
tried his luck in the army, both in the cavalry and infantry, 
where he, perhaps, picked up his partiality for strenuous discipline, 
has earned for himself by his vigour in the use of the rod a reputa- 
tion as enduring as that of Dr. Keate or Dr. Busby. 

The school day usually began even before sunrise, and Martial, 
living in his third storey in the “ Pear tree district,” complains of 
the schoolmaster near the modern Piazza Barberini who woke him 
up before cock-crow when he had hardly got to sleep after the 
nightly din of the baker, with his shouts and blows. But the 
picture of the satirists is not altogether accurate, and it would be 
unfair not to say that the men at the top of the profession were 
well paid and enjoyed probably a good social position. Verrius 
Flaccus, for instance, tutor to Augustus’s grandchildren, received 
from the Emperor more than £1,000 annually, and, in addition, 
had free lodging in the palace, and was allowed to keep a private 
school. Another master, Palemon, made an income of over £4,000 
out of his school. There were also lucrative government appoint- 
ments open to teachers of Latin, Greek, and rhetoric, the salaries 
attached to which amounted in some cases to over £1,000; and the 
holders of them were in addition exempt from municipal taxation. 
In the summer they had four months’ vacation, and there were 
besides several holidays during winter and spring, so that the 
profession was not altogether without its prizes and compen- 
sations. 

During his school days the Roman boy wore a white toga with a 
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broad purple stripe similar to that of the Senator. At sixteen he 
came of age, and the 16th of March was usually chosen as the most. 
suitable day for the ceremony with which that event was celebrated. 
In the early morning, dressed for the first time in the pure white 
toga of the citizen, the young man offered a sacrifice in his father’s. 
house to the Lares, the protecting deities of the family, and laid 
aside his golden bulla and his purple-striped toga. He was then 
taken by his father into the forum, where, accompanied by as large 


a number as possible of friends, acquaintances and dependants, he. 


showed himself to the citizens. From the forum the procession 
went up to the Capitol, and there a sacrifice was offered up at the 
altar of the mighty Jupiter, protector of Rome, that he might 


sanctify the admission of a new citizen into the great family of the 
State. 


Though the youth had now left his school-days behind him, his. 


education was by no means completed. He still had to prepare 
himself for the business of life. To this end he now became his 


father’s constant companion, attended him to the forum, and there. 


saw how he transacted his own business and shared in that of 
the commonwealth ; followed him about his farm and learnt the 
management of crops and cattle, listened to him as, sitting in the 
atrium of his house, he gave advice to his clients who came for 
counsel, or heard him plead their causes or his own in the law 
courts. Such was the preparation given to the young citizen for 
following any of the occupations that became a Roman gentleman. 
He was fitted for the life of a capitalist, a farmer, or an advocate, 
or to become a candidate for office. 


A young man who had come of age might, after his father’s. 


death, be looked on as a paterfamilias even though unmarried. He 
was subject to no one, potentially he was the father of children 
and the head of a family; and to be the father of children and 
give new citizens to the commonwealth was, at least in early times, 
looked on as the first duty of a citizen. Even the landless, house- 
less man, who had no stake in the country, no vote, and no status, 
had the same duty laid on him. He was one of the proletariate, 
the child-getters. If he could do nothing else for the city that gave. 
him shelter, he could at least help to increase its population. Much 
more did the obligation lie on the full citizen to leave a posterity 
behind to keep his name alive, to continue the worship of the family 
deities, and serve the State in peace and war. But though matri- 
mony was always esteemed, at least in the abstract, a distate for 
forming the tie began to call for censure even in the days of the 
Republic. In a.v.c. 851 fines were imposed on celibates to remind 
them of their duties. In 554 a system of rewards was tried which 
secured to married persons certain immunities and privileges, but 
VOL. XII. 35 
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hopes of reward proved no more efficacious than fear of punishment 
to drive men into matrimony. Metellus, the conqueror of Greece, 
is often quoted by Roman writers as an example of human felicity. 
He had filled honourably the highest offices in the State. He was very 
fortunate in his family. Of his sons three had been consuls in his 
lifetime, and when he died the fourth was candidate for the office. 
His temper had not been soured by domestic trouble or disappointed 
ambition. Yet his opinion of women was summed up in very few 
words; they were a necessary evil, with whom life was a trouble, 
though without them it was impossible. To some extent at all 
events this dislike of marriage during the Republican era, which, 
after all, was limited to the more luxurious classes, may be attributed 
to dread of that extravagant expenditure of which, rightly or 
wrongly, women were accused. The Roman was a strict and 
austere steward of his patrimony. A man who left his sons an 
inheritance smaller than that which he had received from his 
father was held to be not merely a bad administrator but almost a 
moral delinquent. The accounts of his household expenditure 
were balanced to the last penny. Unproductive outlay was looked 
on with suspicion, and the waste of money that might have gone 
to purchase popularity, or develop his business, or increase his 
farm, was a sin and almost a crime. Female profusion was a dis- 
turbing element in this rigid system of household economy, and 
laws were constantly being passed to regulate their clothes, their 
jewellery, and their carriages. The very frequency of these laws 
shows how ineffectual they proved. Later on, when the ruling 
caste in Rome had abandoned itself to the pursuit of all the 
coarsest forms of sensual extravagance, marriage was accounted a 
grievous burden, hindering a man from drawing from life all the 
enjoyment it might give him. 

If, in spite of all, a man determined to marry, having selected his 
future bride, he was solemnly betrothed to her. He placed on her 
finger a ring of iron, or as wealth increased of gold, as a token of 
the engagement. The ceremony ended with a family feast to 
which all relatives were invited, and in which the household gods, 
too, had their share. According to the old laws of Latium, if 
at this stage either of the parties to the engagement drew back, 
an action could be brought to recover damages for a breach of 
promise. 

There were several forms of the marriage ceremony. The oldest 
and most solemn was essentially a religious rite, establishing a 
perfect union. Sons of persons so married were alone eligible for 
the higher offices of the priesthood, and it was open to none but 
members of the old Patrician families, the original citizens of 


_ Rome. In the atrium of the house, before the altar on which 
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burned the sacred fire in the presence of the Lares, the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Flamen of Jupiter, in the hearing of ten witnesses, 
taught the bride and bridegroom how to offer a sacrificial cake of 
salt and flour, which had been prepared by the Vestal Virgins. 
Part of this cake was then eaten by them as a symbol of the com- 
munity of life, of property, of family worship, that henceforth 
united them. Then, seated side by side, they declared their will 
to enter the married state according to a sacred formula dictated 
by the priest. A second form of marriage, also dating back to very 
early times, was marriage by purchase. Accompanied by five 
witnesses, the bridegroom went to the house of the bride’s father. 
There, in the presence of a citizen who held a balance in his hand, 
he asked the woman: ‘‘ Wilt thou be my wife?” She answered, 
“*T will”; and she asked him: ‘‘ Wilt thou be my husband?” and 
he answered, ‘I will.” Then the man bought his bride of her 
father. Holding a piece of money in his hand, he said: “I 
declare that according to the laws of the Romans thou art my wife 
and the mother of my household. Be thou purchased for me with 
this piece of copper and by these copper balances.” Then the 
woman was formally delivered over and passed into her husband’s 
possession, and became a member of his family, looking up to him 
as her friend, her guardian, and her father. In the course’of time 
a third form grew up: marriage by prescription. A man who held 
undisputed possession of anything for a year established, by so 
doing, his lawful ownership to it. By a very obvious legal fiction, 
this rule of law was extended to the relations of husband and wife. 
A man living with the woman he chose as his wife for a complete 
year was held, by so doing, to have established his right of 
property over her without further ado; and this mode of escaping 
the formalities of the religious ceremony soon proved very attrac- 
tive. As time went on, women came to be as unwilling as men to 
be married according to any of the established forms by which 
they passed as absolutely into their husbands’ possession as they 
had before been in that of their father. They desired a more 
independent position, and it did not require much ingenuity on the 
part of the lawyers to find a way of accomplishing their wish. 
Ownership by prescription was not established till after a year’s 
unbroken possession. It was decided, therefore, consistently 
enough, that a woman might retain her independence indefinitely 
by staying away from her husband’s house for three days in each 
year. By so doing she retained her property in herself, just as a 
landowner prevents others from establishing a right-of-way by 
closing his gates one day in every year. During the Empire, this 
was the favourite mode of marriage, especially if the wife had a 
large dowry. For she thus passed out of her father’s family with- 
35 * 
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out entering into her husband’s. She became mistress of herself 
and her property. 

Independent of the legal forms, there were the social obser- 
vances of marriage which were the same whatever was the legal 
ceremony chosen. At nightfall, when the star of Venus began to 
shine, the bride was fetched from her father’s house. She was 
dressed in a white robe, a symbol of her virgin purity, bound round 
her waist with a woollen sash ; her hair was plaited into six tresses 
after those of the Vestal Virgins; on her head she wore a flame- 
coloured veil, and a fresh wreath of the sacred verbena, for the wife 
was priestess in her family. Under the protection of Juno Domiduca 
(the home leader) she passed through the streets accompanied by 
her friends, and lighted on her way with torches. By her side 
there walked a young boy carrying an open basket, in which there 
lay a hank of wool, a distaff, and a spindle, for spinning was the 
great duty of the Roman matron of the Republic. To be a good 
spinner was a gem in her crown of virtues, by the side of chastity 
and frugality, and the emblems of this occupation were held in 
honour even at a time when the chosen pursuits of women were very 
different. Arriving at the door of her new home, she found it 
wreathed with flowers in honour of the festive occasion. On the 
door-posts she hung fillets of wool, and anointed them with oil as 
a symbol, it would seem, of fertility. She was then lifted over the 
threshold, a custom in which we may see a survival of the time 
when wives were habitually stolen from neighbouring tribes, and 
carried by force to their husband’s house. In the ;atrium the 
bridegroom received her, handed to her a key as a sign of her 
rule in the house, and offered her fire and water to represent the 
necessaries of life which were at her disposal. Answering to the 
fixed formula in which he addressed her, asking who she was, she 
replied : “‘ Where you are Caius there am I Caia,” as we might say, 
** Your people shall be my people, your house my house, and your 
life my life.” The pair then sat side by side on two chairs covered 
with the fleece of a sheep, and the priest joined their hands. The 
marriage contract fixing the amount of the dowry and the mode of 
its administration was then signed, and a banquet followed, during 
which five wax candles were burned, while from the walls the 
waxen masks of the husband’s ancestors, decked for the occasion 
with flowers, looked down from their open cupboards with 
approval. 

Though during the early days of Rome divorces ‘were very rare, 
the husband always had the absolute right to put away his wife, 
just as he had the right to inflict any other punishment on her as 
on every member of his household. The wife was held in high 
esteem ; she was not, as in Greece, relegated to the seclusion of 


as 
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the woman’s apartment; but the Roman would not admit the 
possibility of a divided rule. The household must have a supreme 
head, and that head was the father. Public opinion, however, 
required that he should take the advice of his wife’s relatives and 
of his own family council before acting, and a reason must be 
assigned, though it might be a slight one. Thus it was admitted 
that if a wife drank wine without leave, or had the key of the 
cellar in her possession, without being able to explain why, the 
husband was justified in punishing her according to the enormity 
of the offence, or even in putting her away. Later on, more 
trivial reasons were held to be sufficient. Thus cases are recorded 
in which a wife was divorced for walking in the streets with a bare 
head (in modern Rome, it may be observed, wearing a covering on 
the head in the streets is looked on as a sign of respectability), or 
for talking in a public place with a freed-woman, or for going to 
see the games without her husband’s leave. 

No event in his life was, if one may be allowed the bull, more 
important to the Roman than his burial. If the body were not 
buried, the ghost could find no repose, but must wander round the 
place of death or on the borders of the gloomy Styx. An elaborate 
funeral was not necessary, three handsfull of dust scattered over 
the corpse, if nothing more were possible, sufficed to set the soul 
free; yet, though the needful was so little, to give a magnificent 
funeral to the dead was a point of honour to the survivors, and the 
ceremonies ordained by custom were followed out with scrupulous 
exactitude. As the man lay dying a relative gave him a last kiss 
in which to receive his parting breath. The friends then standing 
round his death-bed called on him loudly by name to answer 
them if he were yet alive, just as at a funeral of a king of Spain, 
before the coffin is finally closed, a herald shouts to wake him if 
he only sleeps. The arrangement of all details of the burial were, 
as a rule, left to the undertakers, who were in Rome numerous 
enough to form a strong guild. Though their trade was looked on 
with contempt, if not with horror, it was sufficiently lucrative, and 
they were able to provide all requisites for the ceremony, which 
was in its essentials the same for all, however much the pomp 
might vary according to wealth and rank. The burial of a noble 
was, if somewhat barbaric in its details, a picturesque, even an 
impressive ceremony. After death the corpse was laid out in a 
bed.of state in the atrium, with its feet towards the door ready to 
go out thence, there for the last time to receive all who came to 
do honour to the departed. The body was covered with the white 
toga which its owner had worn during life, and on its brow were 
placed any wreaths that had been awarded to him for distin- 
guished services. On the lips lay a coin to pay the ferryman of 
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Orcus, and on the ground beside the bier burned censers of incense.. 
A cypress was placed outside the house door, an emblem of 
death, to warn those who feared defilement not to enter. After 
nine days a herald going through the streets invited all to attend : 
*‘Lo! a Roman citizen is dead, come, every man that can, and 
follow after. He is now being carried out of his house.” Then at 
last the procession, ordered by the officer of the undertaker, passed 
out from the vestibule into the street. First went singers and 
musicians with their pipes, sounding the funeral dirge; after them 
followed a troop of female mourners robed in black, professional 
wailers provided by the undertakers, who expressed by voice and 
gesture the grief of the family. Then a troop of actors. Of these 
the chief, imitating the deceased, whom he impersonated in dress 
and stature, took the place of chief mourner, and seemed to follow 
himself out to his own burial. With a grotesque mixture of farce 
and tragedy, he assumed the character of the dead, and even 
turned his peculiarities into jest. Thus when Vespatian was 
carried out to burial, and a fellow in the crowd remarked on the 
extravagance of the funeral, ‘‘Give me ten pounds,” cried the 
Archimimus, alluding to the dead Emperor’s reputation for 
avarice, “‘and pitch my body into the Tiber without more ado.” 
Following these actors came men carrying tablets inscribed with 
the great deeds of the dead; the battles he had fought, the nations 
he had conquered. After them came the most striking feature of 
the procession. The waxen masks of ancestors, taken from their 
places on the walls of the atrium, were worn by men chosen to 
represent the deceased members of the family. In a long line 
swept by the senators, consuls, censors, dictators, each in his robe 
of state, and the triumphator in his gold embroidered toga. It 
seemed as if the dead man’s ancestors had returned again to earth 
to do honour to their descendant, and welcome him to his new 
abode. Then followed the bier, draped in cloth-of-gold, and 
carried often by men of note, who thus showed their respect to the 
deceased; sometimes by the relations, as when Metellus of 
Macedonia was borne out by his sons to burial. After it followed 
the heirs, the slaves whom the deceased had freed by will, con- 
nections, friends, and acquaintances, and others who joined the 
crowd as a token of respect. From the house the procession 
passed into the forum; there the corpse was set down below the 
rostra, from which the heir delivered a panegyric of the dead, 
relating the great deeds of himself and his family. Thence the 
corpse was carried out of the town-gate to the family tomb on the 
Flaminian or Appian way. There the pyre had been built, and 
the funeral cypresses had been planted. The body was placed on 
the pile; one of the relatives, with averted face, applied a torch, 
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and the wood flared up. Gladiators often fought the while, a 
form of sacrifice to the dead, introduced from Etruria, and which 
gradually developed into the monstrous massacres of the amphi- 
theatre. 

When the fire had burned out, the ashes were quenched, the 
calcined bones were carefully folded in a black cloth and washed 
with wine and milk, then dried and placed with perfumes in the 
urn of marble or alabaster which found its place in the chambers 
of the family tomb. 


E. Srracnan Moraean. 
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THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 


Tue question of sugar has been the subject of debate and dis- 
cussion in this country for many generations, and again, at the 
present time, in the cycle of events, it is once more in the fore- 
front of public controversy. In venturing to intrude in the 
discussion of the Sugar Convention Bill, so ably introduced into 
the House of Commons by the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, it seems to me advisable to at once clear the ground of 
some of the many fallacies which those who are opposing the 
proposals of the Government have enunciated respecting its pro- 
visions. They allege, as an important objection, that these 
proposals are contrary to Free-Trade principles, and that it is 
inconsistent with the dogmas laid down with respect to Free 
Trade to hinder the importation of any commodity in any way 
whatever. But surely they forget that there are already instances 
in which, in the interests of the common weal, this restriction is 
enacted, and is beneficial. The free entry of diseased cattle is, 
from time to time, prohibited from utilitarian motives; only 
recently the Legislature has passed a law by which the un- 
questioned importation of certain foreign goods, marked as 
English make, is put an end to, and the importation of dynamite 
is also placed under restriction. This is contrary certainly to the 
ethics of Free Trade, so-called, but it is demanded by the exi- 
gencies of public protection. But so far from this being an 
infringement of Free Trade, it is, as a matter of absolute fact, 
but the re-establishment of Free Trade within the British Empire. 
I maintain that it is wrong in principle and injurious in practice, 
that any artificial advantage should exist, even when it is to the 
distinct benefit of our own producers, and how much more must it 
be wrong in principle and injurious in practice when that artificial 
advantage is conferred on the foreigner to the detriment of the 
British producer in his own markets? 

A great deal is made by the supporters of the existing system of 
their contention that there is an appreciable gain to the consumer 
by the cheapness of the commodity imported when aided by 
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bounties, but to anyone who studies this question it is apparent 
that this low price can be merely a temporary circumstance, and 
cannot continue to be maintained. An artificial cheapness thus 
created inevitably entails a diversion of the current of production, 
which must, if it continues unchecked, end in a loss or great 
reduction of the natural sources of supply. How now is the 
position of this matter? As a fact, we have now to rely almost 
exclusively for our raw material supply upon an area of Europe 
where beet is raised under almost identically the same climatic 
conditions. As a result, when there is, from climatic distur- 
bances or other causes, a failure in the beet crops, the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply, and the inevitable consequence follows 
in the raising of the prices, as they have recently risen, by leaps 
and bounds. Thus this bounty system has made the consumer of 
sugar almost completely dependent upon the beetroot crops and 
those who have the raising of them. To say that the proposed 
Sugar Convention is the cause of the recent advance in the price 
of sugar is diametrically opposed to the truth, and is a statement 
of such a ridiculously erroneous character, that if those who made 
it knew, as they ought to have known, that the Convention 
would not come into force for a period of ten years and four 
months from now, the statement could only have been made to 
intentionally mislead those unaware of that fact. What do statistics 
show us? That prior to the inauguration of the foreign bounty 
system, for the ten years from 1852 to 1861, the British Colonies 
produced 63 per cent. of the total amount of cane and beet-sugar 
imported into this country ; that the tropics, mainly slave-growing 
‘districts, sent us 80 per cent., and that from the Continental beet- 
producing centres we imported only 6 per cent. At that time the 
total importation was 436,000 tons a year. How now does the 
matter stand? We import nearly three times that total amount 
of sugar, viz. 1,200,000 tons yearly, and I find that in 1884, 
whilst the British Colonies send us only a total of 21 per cent., 
and the tropics only 26 per cent., the importation from the Con- 
tinental bounty-aided sources we get a rise to 51 per cent. Can 
I give a more damaging evidence of the effect upon our own 
industry of this bounty-fed produce of the Continent. I maintain 
that if the bounty system had not been established our Colonies 
would have been perfectly able to, and would have continued to 
supply the increased demand for sugar, and that, instead of this im- 
portant industry having been crippled and cramped, it would have 
expanded, to the material prosperity of the Empire. In brief, the 
protection thus afforded to foreign beet-sugar simply means the 
placing of this country at the mercy of a ring of Continental beet- 
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sugar producers. Opponents of the proposed Convention say that it 
will have the effect of making sugar dearer. That opinion I traverse, 
and I say that it is the universal opinion of the whole of the sugar 
trade that ‘the coming into force of the proposed Convention, and 
the consequent abolition of bounties, will not raise the price of 
sugar above its present level, neither will there be any diminution 
in the quantity of sugar imported. It will simply come from those 
countries which have the best natural facilities for its production. 
It may be asked, ‘“‘ But why do sugar people support the Convention 
if sugar will not be made dearer by it?” The reply is obvious. 
Their interest lies not in raising the price of the article, but they 
are justified in endeavouring to deprive their competitors of the cash 
bounty, as an addition to the amount of the market price, which 
enables the latter to obtain a higher real price for their sugar than 
our own producers, and therefore to increase and improve their 
production to the detriment of our producers. Is not the truer 
principle of Free Trade embodied in the contention that all 
producers shall recoup their cost of production solely and only 
from the market price of the whole world’s competition? Nothing 
can be more forcible than the way in which Mr. Gladstone put the 
case in 1879, when he said: “If, as I understand, the cireum- 
stances of the case continue unaltered, I think that both the 
trader and the workman engaged in the business of refining sugar 
have great reason to complain. My desire is that the British con- 
sumer should have both sugar and every other commodity at 
the lowest price at which it can be produced, without arbitrary 
favour to any of those engaged in the competition; but I cannot 
regard with favour any cheapness which is produced by means of 
the concealed subsidies of a foreign state to a particular industry, 
and with the effect of crippling and distressing capitalists and 
workmen engaged in a lawful branch of British trade.” 

It is, therefore, manifestly a misnomer to describe the Sugar 
Convention as a system of retaliation. If a man strikes at you 
and you ward off the blow, that cannot surely be described as re- 
taliation. The protection of the foreigner in our British markets 
is against our Free Trade principles, and, as it is, moreover, 
contrary to justice and our own interests, we are anxious to abolish 
the system. Time after time our Government has entered into 
Conventions to do so, but, as on previous occasions, they have 
refused to previously assist foreign Powers by taking practical 
measures to prevent a continuation of the system by irresponsible 
and non-subscribing parties. These efforts have ended in nothing 
but a waste of time and expense. Foreign Governments clearly see 
that they cannot enter into arrangements for the abolition of 
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bounties unless they have some security that they, in their turn, 
will not have to compete with bounty-fed sugar. The object of 
the present treaty is the abolition of the most aggressive kind of 
protection ; and I maintain that there is nothing of the nature of 
retaliation in giving the security required by foreign countries for 
the purpose of securing that general agreement so much desired in 
the interests of all. We have already received a guarantee that. 
the States, sending 70 per cent. ofthe bounty-fed sugar to our shores, 
will, on the ratification of the Convention, cease the present system 
of bounty giving, and it is manifestly impossible that those States 
sending only 30 per cent. of such sugar can hold out. Therefore, 
I say, that it is almost certain that the penal clauses will never, as 
a matter of fact, be enforced, and that the observance of the 
Convention will be general on its ratification. It is said the jam 
and confectionery interests owe their existence to the maintenance 
of the sugar bounties; that by this means alone they have been 
enabled to increase their export trade, and that to them they 
owe the cheapness of sugar. They do nothing of the sort. They 
owe the cheapness of sugar, as compared with its price in many 
continental States, to the abolition of the duty on sugar in 1874 
by the Conservative Administration of 1874, and there is not the 
slightest intention of re-imposing them. But I have already 
shown that there is no fear of sugar being made dearer by the 
ratification of the Convention. But even presuming that Sir 
Thomas Farrar’s argument were correct, that the jam and con- 
fectionery trades owe their prosperity to the effect on prices. 
caused by bounties—an argument which can be clearly demon- 
strated as devoid of foundation—it would follow that these in- 
dustries were merely bolstered up by the protective duties; and 
I would ask, is it in harmony with any principles of Free Trade 
that, in order to bolster up one or two industries in this country, 
such as jam and confectionery, you should injure and destroy other 
industries, and throw out of employment at least 50,000 working 
men connected with the sugar refineries and other dependent 
trades and businesses? Take one trade alone, that industry in 
which the town of Derby, amongst others, has such a speciality— 
I allude to the manufacture of machinery. It is a fact that the 
machinery employed in the manufacture of beet-sugar is entirely 
of foreign construction, whilst, on the other hand, that employed 
in the manufacture of cane-sugar is mainly of British construction, 
and I find that a practical and competent authority on the subject, 
Mr. Neville Lubbock, estimates with confidence— 


‘That the amount of money which the maintenance of sugar machinery alone requires 
is about £1 per ton annually of the sugar pfoduced. This item, therefore, on 650,000: 
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tons, represents a further loss of £650,000 annually; and this sum, although it would 
go, in the first instance, into the pockets of our engineering firms, represents prac- 
tically a loss to British workmen, since even the value of the iron employed is in 
reality the amount approximately paid to British workmen for raising and working the 
iron. Hence the value of boilers and machinery mainly represents the cost of the labour 
employed. But this is not all. The consumption of sugar in England is increasing at 
the rate of about 30,000 tons annually, and the machinery required to be erected to 
produce this quantity of sugar cannot be put at less than £15 per ton, so this amounts 
to a further loss of £450,000 annually; for, so long as the bounty system continues, 
this production falls to the share of the bounty-giving countries. 

Again, there is another loss which arises from the fact of 
foreign fuel being used in the production of beet-sugar, whilst 
Welsh and Scotch coal are mainly used in cane-growing countries. 
It were needless to point out that the cost of coal mainly re- 
presents labour; this loss falls almost exclusively, therefore, on 
the working classes. In the West Indies, where modern machinery 
is employed, the amount spent on this item, on the average, is 
certainly not less than 10s. per ton of sugar, which is lost to 
British coal-workers and British shipping. Other items, such as 
the bags employed, the manure used, also represent large sums 
lost to British labour. Another assumption equally astounding, 
which has been advanced, is that if the bounties are abolished a 
‘stop will be put to those manufactures of our own which are now 
exported in order to pay for the bounty-fed sugar. But what does 
this assumption amount to? Why simply this, if it means any- 
thing, that much of the sugar which is used in this country is con- 
sumed over and above the quantity which, under normal conditions, 
would be consumed. Surely such an argument requires no 
refutation. Consumers will continue to use as much sugar in 
the future whether it is bounty-fed or not, and, therefore, as 
much of our own manufactures will continue to be exported in 
exchange for it. Aye, and not only so, but a great deal more of 
our manufactures will be exported in exchange, if, instead of re- 
ceiving the bulk of our sugar from the beet-producing countries of 
the Continent, which, as a rule, manufacture their own machinery, 
we receive it from our own colonies, which chiefly purchase the 
machinery which they require from this country. All acknowledge 
bounties to be bad, and yet when a simple and natural method of 
putting a stop to them is proposed by means of a friendly inter- 
national agreement, Sir T. Farrer and those who think with him 
oppose it strenuously. Sir T. Farrer says: “‘ Let foreign nations 
take care of themselves.””’ No one has any objection to that ; 
but in this case foreign nations do not confine their exertions to so 
laudable a purpose. In taking care of themselves they at the same 
time under-cut their British competitors, and prevent us fully de- 
veloping an important industry either in this country or in our 
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Colonial and Indian possessions. He further says: “If it is 
right to retaliate on bounties, it is right to retaliate on pro- 
tective duties. But bounties operate aggressively by protecting 
foreign goods in this country, whereas foreign protective duties are 
essentially an internal arrangement in foreign countries with which 
we have no right to interfere.” He revels in an acrimonious 
attack on the Government for their laudable endeavour to restore 
Free Trade in sugar, and, of course, he drags into his argument the 
Board of Trade “‘ consumer ’”—an individual whose interests, or 
supposed interests, seemingly are alone to be considered—and he 
appears to totally lose sight of the fact that he must be a pro- 
ducer ere he can find means to be a consumer, and he ignores 
the true welfare and material prosperity of our industrial classes. 
I hold to the inherent right of all classes to have equality of 
competition in the British markets with the foreigner. I believe 
the foreigner is an individual whom we should treat with every 
consideration, whom we should in no way injure or annoy ; but at 
the same time I believe that the interests of my own countrymen 
are first to be considered, and I maintain that there is nothing 
narrow-minded in this form of patriotism. At least I am aware 
that in that patriotism most of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles agree with me. 

But those who acknowledge that bounties are a bad thing, and 
that they should be discontinued, like Mr. Gladstone and Sir T. 
Farrer, should at once, in attacking the proposed Convention, point 
out how in any other way these bounties could possibly be abolished 
unless the penal clause formed part of the understanding. Let 
us have a constructive policy on their part as to the best way of 
remedying the existing evil. Let them enunciate their policy so 
that we may judge between that and the Convention. 

If a thing is a bad thing and ought to be terminated, it is idle to 
say that the way in which it is to be terminated is wrong unless. 
you propose some scheme by which you consider you can do it, 
and induce others to believe you can do it in a better way. All 
Sir T. Farrer appears to suggest is that you should leave time to 
cure the difficulty. But time has thus far made no approach to 
curing it. It has thus far only made foreign states engage in a 
war of bounties which has resulted in their having established at 
the present moment almost a sugar famine in this country, owing 
to their having destroyed production in the West Indies and 
Queensland. Neither of these countries dare develop their large 
natural resources owing to the fear that their expenditure of 
capital may be met by higher bounties being given by foreign 
countries. Sir T. Farrer complains in bitter terms that the Board. 
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of Trade were not consulted in this matter. But their opinions 
are known. Let us see what they have said on the subject. They 
are strongly in favour of the bounties; so strongly, indeed, that 
they seem to regard a reduction of wages as a better remedy for 
the evils arising from bounties than the abolition of the bounties 
themselves; at least those were the views the Board of Trade held 
when Mr. Gladstone’s Government was in office. I am not at all 
certain that the working classes in this country will quite agree 
with those views. But when this evidence was given before the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to report regarding the sugar 
industries in 1880, that Committee gave the witness every oppor- 
tunity of qualifying the effect of this view then held by the Board 
of Trade, but no mitigation was attempted. An attempt has since 
been made to deny that any such view was propounded, but the 
evidence is too clear. In the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Sugar Bounties, I find on page 18, 
question 283, as follows: ‘“‘ You think reducing the wages of the 
working men and keeping on the bounty is better than taking 
off the bounty and keeping the wages as they are,” and the reply 
was ‘‘ Yes.” 

I notice with regret that the views of the working men who have 
agitated for the removal of these bounties have been sneered at, 
but I fail to see why they should be. Their contention appears to 
me a very reasonable one; they say “we wish for no artificial 
advantage for British industries, neither will we tolerate the 
operation of artificial subsidies to foreign industries ; and, further, 
we insist that competition upon British markets shall be upon 
natural conditions for all.”’ 

Space will not allow me to deal fully in detail with the estimated 
loss this bounty system has annually entailed on various industries 
in this country, including the shipping, engineering, coal-mining, 
sugar-refining, sack-making, &c. It is the fashion to deride the 
sugar-refining industry in this country as a small industry. That 
is, no doubt, comparatively speaking correct ; but what is the cause 
that this trade, which might be one of the most prosperous and 
important industries in this country, is not so? Simply on account 
of this bounty system. Were that non-existent, with the ample 
territories open, under a fair system of competition, in the world’s 
surface for the production of the raw material for the production 
of sugar, the large supply of labour to be found in our towns 
and cities, the facilities within our borders for the production of 
cheap machinery, and our ample coal fields, there is no reason 
why a large industry in sugar refining should not spring up 
within our borders, second only in importance to the cotton trade. 
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We possess no greater facilities for the manufacture of cotton 
goods than of refining sugar. We have to import raw cotton 
from the States and elsewhere, and it is simply by the natural 
facilities we possess for the manufacture of cotton goods that we 
are a great manufacturing nation in that commodity. It appears 
to me not well to look on one industry as the sheet anchor of 
our manufacturing prosperity, but to endeavour to have many 
alternative industries for the willing workers in our teeming 
population. 

It would also, as I said before, be a great loss to the British 
Colonies. A reply I recently received to a question I addressed 
to the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in the House of 
Commons gave some indication of the large areas suitable for the 
cultivation of cane-sugar in the West Indies, gradually going out 
of a state of cultivation, and lying waste on account of the lack 
of confidence in the utility of developing the estates as sugar- 
cane plantations, owing to this pernicious bounty system. In 
the aggregate, even allowing, therefore, for any temporary gain 
the consumer may be supposed to obtain from this bounty system, 
which all statesmen of all parties in the State equally condemn, 
and which gain, as I previously stated, can only be a temporary 
one, as by destroying the Free Trade market for the supply of 
either beet or cane-sugar you are gradually contracting the area 
of supply, and placing the price the consumer pays for sugar 
under the control of the bounty-aided, beet-sugar producers of the 
Continent, as is the case at present. 

But, even allowing for any supposed temporary gain to the 
consumer, I find that it is calculated, by those who have practical 
knowledge, that this bounty causes a balance of loss to British 
and Colonial industry of a sum of no less than £2,000,000 
annually, and probably really greater. 

If it is wrong to give bounties to prop up, by fictitious means, an 
industry in our midst, although it could be proved that these 
bounties would secure employment for tens of thousands of work- 
ing men, surely it is equally wrong to allow a system of foreign 
bounties to continue which undoubtedly injures many industries in 
Great Britain and the Colonies. 

We have now before us a practical scheme to remove the system 
of foreign bounties from injuring our commercial and industrial 
prosperity. Are we to wait till bounties are given on cotton or 
woollen goods imported into this country, on jam or confectionery, 
before we put down our foot and put a stop to this foreign bounty 
system? We are the largest open market in the world, and it is 
in our power to put a stop to it if we see fit, and restore Free 
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Trade in our own borders. The present Parliament may or may 
not put an end to it; but if that assembly sees fit to continue 
to permit and to tacitly encourage this bounty system, I am con- 
fident that the next Parliament will take practical steps to end a 
system against the true interests of the industrial classes, and 
no permanent benefit even to that much-cared-for individual the 
fixed annuitant. 


Rosert Grant WEBSTER. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tae Whitsun Holidays begin on the 4th of June, and it is highly 
satisfactory to be able to record that, notwithstanding the lavish 
employment of the expedients of Obstruction to which the 
Opposition have, as usual, steadily resorted, the House of Commons 
has, during the first half of the Session, got through a considerable 
amount of valuable public work. It is not always that the pro- 
gress of legislation can be hailed by serious patriots as identical 
with the welfare of the State; but, in the present instance, we 
may legitimately congratulate ourselves on the labours of Parlia- 
ment. The National Defence Bill has been read a third time, 
and not a sixth of the members of the House of Commons could 
be mustered for a final protest against it. Did these figures 
represent the honest and hearty assent of the great body of the 
Opposition to the principle and provisions of the Measure, cause 
for rejoicing would be yet stronger. Unhappily the Opposition 
have at length desisted from labouring to keep the Empire 
defenceless against foreign foes, not from any genuine conversion 
to patriotic foresight, but solely because they have discovered that 
the ‘‘ masses” are just as much in favour of a generous expendi- 
ture on the Navy as the “classes” can possibly be. The wire- 
pullers of the Gladstonian Party have informed its leaders that 
any violent action against the proposals of the Government would 
diminish their popularity with the constituencies, and hence the 
Naval Defence Bill has been carried with an ease that no one a 
little time ago imagined to be possible. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who has a quick instinct for discovering the sentiments of the 
multitude, has wisely withheld the hostile criticisms he once 
promised, and the only critic who still sticks to his guns is Lord 
Charles Beresford, who considers that the Government is spend- 
ing, not too much, but too little, on the defences of the Realm. 
With that view we are ourselves disposed to concur. Along with 
the collapse of the threatened exposure of the profligate extrava- 
gance of the Government, the menaced discourse on the uncon- 
stitutional character of the financial arrangements connected with 
the Naval Defence Bill have likewise vanished from sight. The 
passing of the Bill for the Conversion of the National Debt is the 
VOL. XIII. 86 
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other great and satisfactory stroke of the first half of the Session, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be warmly congratu- 
lated on the skill with which he has thus carried to a successful 
issue a project that had baffled the most energetic and expert of 
his predecessors. Justice requires that we should recognize the 
immense services rendered by Mr. Goschen to the Cabinet and the 
country since the auspicious day on which, by accepting office, he 
strengthened the connection between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Conservative Party. 

If, during the next two months, the House of Commons shows 
itself as businesslike and practical as it has been during the two 
that have just ended, the Session will be a memorable one for tasks 
accomplished. The Government has promised to take in hand, 
after the Whitsun Holidays, the Scotch business so often and so 
provokingly postponed ; and we do most sincerely hope that the 
Session will not close without the Tithe Question being seriously 
grappled with. The Sugar Convention, we suspect, is doomed ; 
and we are free to confess that it seems to us the Government 
would have acted more prudently in being prompter to recognize 
that inevitable consummation. ll the time remaining at its 
disposal will be required for the matters we have named, and for 
the passing of the Bill for the constitution of a Board of Agricul- 
ture, and, most of all, for the carrying of the measures promised 
by the Chief Secretary for the encouragement of the industries of 
Ireland. 

Nothing could show more strikingly the conservative disposition 
of the English people than their long persistence in maintaining 
the institution of a Viceroyalty in Ireland, years after it had become 
plain to all persons of ordinary reflection that it is a badge and 
symbol, not of the union, but of the separation, of Great Britain 
and that island. It now appears probable that a most pernicious 
tradition will vanish. The difficulty of finding any man of suffi- 
cient rank, wealth, and capacity to succeed the Marquis of 
Londonderry has caused everybody to inquire whether any 
successor be requisite. As might have been expected, the only 
persons who protest against the abolition of the Viceroyalty are 
the Separatists, who have the shrewdness to perceive that men’s 
imaginations are led by the office to regard Ireland as distinct 
from the rest of the Realm. There is all the more reason to choose 
the earliest opportunity for removing this mischievous and mis- 
leading badge of separation, because the evidences are daily 
multiplied that Mr. Parnell and his Irish Parliamentary followers 
are beginning to lose heart, and to see that the fight is going 
against them. This conviction it is, doubtless, which has caused 
Mr. Parnell, on several occasions of late, to forget his cunning, 
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and to indulge in outbursts of angry frankness foreign to his dis- 
position, and utterly at variance with his previous strategy of 
ambiguity and reserve. Our readers will not have forgotten his 
extraordinary avowal that he would not shrink from misleading 
Parliament as to the condition of Ireland by misstatements 
deliberately advanced. But, of all his utterances, we think those 
let fall by him on the 23rd of May, when he was addressing a 
number of his own friends at the Westminster Palace Hotel, are 
the most surprising and the most instructive. The words are too 
curious, and too important, not to be cited verbatim :— 

“We are told that it was our intention in this agitation of ours 
to subvert the authority of the Crown and to organize an armed 
rebellion. Speaking for myself, I cannot admit, I cannot recollect, 
that I have ever—certainly not in a public speech, but even in my 
own mind—contemplated the contingency of failure of our move- 
ment, and I have certainly never contemplated what our action 
would be if that movement failed. But I will say to you, gentle- 
men, to-night that, if our constitutional movement were to fail—and 
I believe when I speak thus that I speak the opinion of my eighty- 
five colleagues in the House of Commons—TI say, if our constitu- 
tional movement were to fail—if it became evident that we could 
not by Parliamentary action and continued representation at 
Westminster restore to Ireland the high privilege of self-govern- 
ment and of making her own laws in her own House at home— 
I, for one, would not continue to remain for twenty-four hours 
longer in the House of Commons at Westminster, and I believe, 
as I have said, that in that sentiment I speak the views of my 
colleagues. But, more than that, gentlemen, I believe the Irish 
constituencies would not consent to allow us to remain, and that 
has been the view which our countrymen at home and abroad have 
always taken of our action.” 

It is manifest, from this language, that Mr. Parnell is contem- 
plating the failure of his Parliamentary campaign for the separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain, and that we may look for the arrival 
of the moment, at perhaps no distant date, when the Separatist 
Irish members will retire from the House of Commons. English 
statesmanship would, indeed, be defunct if, in that event, it did 
not avail itself of the opportunity to deal the movement for Sepa- 
ration its final blow. The language of Mr. Parnell ought to fill the 
Unionist Party with supreme confidence as to the success of their 
efforts for the preservation of the unity of the Realm. A little 
more patience and pertinacity, and the haven will be reached. 

The other most interesting domestic events of the month have 
been the debate in the House of Commons on the proposal of Mr. 
Labouchere for the abolition of the House of Lords, and the great 
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meeting of the Primrose League at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
debate on Mr. Labouchere’s motion was valuable in showing how 
fantastic are the suggestions made alike for the abolition and for 
what is called the reform of the House of Lords. The meeting of 
the Primrose League, beside extracting a wise discourse from the 
Prime Minister, served to show the immense popularity and in- 
fluence of that Association. We observe that our able and con- 
scientious Unionist contemporary, the Spectator, thinks the Prim- 
rose League a “‘ bitter pill” for Liberal Unionists to swallow. But 
there would really be no bitterness in the matter if the Spectator 
would purge itself, with its accustomed candour and generosity, of 
a few more of its party prejudices and traditions. 


The Opening of the Paris Exhibition, and the visit paid by the King 
of Italy to Germany, have given to affairs on the Continent during 
the past month a liveliness and an interest which, measured by the 
continual excitement of the last few years, they had recently begun 
to lack. The Exhibition, intended to commemorate the dawn of 
the French Revolution a hundred years ago, was inaugurated with 
a mixture of ceremony and common sense which are not often found 
in unison, and least of all in France. It is no easy matter for a 
Great European Power to celebrate the glories of Republicanism in 
a definite and ostentatious manner without giving some cause of 
offence to neighbouring States of equal standing and living under 
Monarchical institutions. But the French Government contrived, 
on this occasion, to express a steadfast adherence to its own politi- 
cal principles without giving the smallest umbrage to its neighbours. 
There was nothing ostentatiously aggressive in the commemoration 
at Versailles of the Meeting of the States General a hundred years 
ago; and the language employed by M. Carnot and other official 
speakers was entirely free from that spirit of propagandism which 
used to furnish the key-note of French Republicanism. At the same 
time, it is impossible for foreign nations to sever the recollections 
of 1789 from the sanguinary revolutionary records of 1793, or from 
the military usurpations that followed when Bonaparte became 
master of the situation. Hence all the Great European Powers 
instructed their Ambassadors to absent themselves from Paris 
while the French Government and the French people were actively 
celebrating a centenary of ambiguous and chequered import. This 
course was at once judicious in itself, and full of consideration for 
the French nation. It has not escaped criticism, however, from 
certain English Radicals, who would fain have seen the Represen- 
tative of the Queen in France participating in ceremonies which 
necessarily recalled a period; whose crowning achievement was 
the decapitation of a blameless Sovereign and his unfortunate 
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consort, and a succession of bloody events which still shock the 
sensibilities and outrage the conscience of mankind. 

It must be regarded as a fortunate circumstance that the vast 
majority of Frenchman have no wish to glorify the chief personages 
who figured in the French Revolution, but are content to enjoy the 
benefits and endure the drawbacks which it has bequeathed to them 
without false enthusiasm or exaggerated despondency. They look on 
the Exhibition less as a means of celebrating the Immortal Princi- 
ples of 1789 than as an opportunity for advertising the wealth, the 
mechanical ingenuity, the artistic taste, and the unflagging energy 
of their race, and as an occasion for inducing a yet greater number 
of rich foreigners to come and spend their money on the banks of 
the Seine. It is computed that the Exhibition will cause eighty 
million sterling of foreign money to be spent in Paris; and of 
this, a large proportion will be nett profit. Everything that 
ministers to the “glory” of France is welcome to its patriotic 
children; and they are delighted to be able to show that, until 
the hour strikes for them to recover their lost territory and regain 
their military prestige, they can surpass all their Continental 
neighbours in the arts of peace. Hence political excitement in 
France has greatly subsided since the opening of the Exhibition. 
The Senate is still engaged in considering the charges brought 
against General Boulanger ; but as it conducts the inquiry with 
closed doors, people almost forget that the inquiry is going forward. 
The General has sought refuge on our shores, and has received a 
certain amount of social attention from the givers of dinners and 
the holders of receptions. But his presence has caused no excite- 
ment; and it must be confessed that he apparently studies to 
withdraw himself as much as possible from public observation. 
This is a dignified course; and there are those who think that it 
will not cause him to be forgotten in France. It remains to be 
seen whether the success of the Exhibition restores the popularity 
of the Parliamentary Republic, in any degree. Should it do so, 
the General and his friends are destined to experience a sharp 
disappointment. There are signs, moreover, of a split in the 
ranks of the Boulangist camp, a certain number of Boulangists 
insisting that the General should not accept on his list of candi- 
dates for a seat in the Legislature any person who does not openly 
profess loyalty to Republican institutions. There are numbers of 
Royalists and Imperialists who would refuse that test; and if it be 
insisted on, Boulangism will absolutely collapse at the General 
Election in the autumn. 

The reception given to King Humbert at Berlin was of the most 
enthusiastic kind; the Crown, the army, the people, the press, 
all participating in the endeavour to swell and increase its 
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cordiality. What might have been regarded as the mere “ return 
visit” of one Sovereign to another has therefore been exalted 
into a political event of the highest significance. It is clear 
that Germany and Italy are linked together by the strongest 
conceivable ties. The Treaty between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary was given to the world some time ago, but the Treaty 
between Germany and Italy has never been published, and 
Signor Crispi, when questioned on the subject at Berlin, refused 
to give any reply. It is enough, he said, that Germany and Italy 
desire peace, are thoroughly prepared for war, and have entered 
into satisfactory and binding arrangements. On the eve of the 
departure of the King of Italy from Berlin, it was suddenly 
rumoured that he was about to return home by Strasbourg, and to 
witness in that city, in company with the Emperor of Germany, a 
review of the troops of the entire garrison. It was incredible that 
King Humbert should do anything so outrageous. But the report 
served to inflame the French people with a perfect frenzy of 
anger with the King and the people of Italy, and the incident 
serves to show how fierce are the passions that underlie the armed 
peace which still prevails on the Continent. 

The press of St. Petersburg and Moscow has commented on the 
visit with more moderation and self-restraint than the press of 
Paris. But it has said enough to allow it to be seen that Russia, 
like France, looks on the intimacy of Germany and Italy, and 
indeed on the Triple League of Peace, with a mixture of suspicion 
and hatred. This may well be so. Under the protection of peace, 
Bulgaria continues to consolidate its liberties, to extend its rail- 
ways, and to raise the reputation it has acquired for itself in 
Kurope. Prince Ferdinand continues to hold his ground; and 
the proclamation of another Prince Ferdinand as Heir to the 
Throne of Roumania is a fresh check to Muscovite intrigues in 
the Balkan Peninsula. Possibly Russia reaps some consolation 
from the visit of the Shah of Persia, who is, however, to distribute 
the favour of his presence impartially among all the more interest- 
ing capitals of Europe. 


May 28th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The British Currency. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. R. T. Redmayne says very truly in your last issue that the 
world’s stock of gold, which is reckoned at £1,600,000,000, is the result 
of 4,000 years’ production ; but we should remember that half this value 
was obtained, as an extra yield, from 1850 to 1880. The yield of wheat, 
of which he speaks, may be larger for a given season, but that has only 
a temporary effect on the price; the increased and more lasting yield 
of gold, though added to a vast accumulation, has a more permanent 
result. The effect of the increased yield of gold was the greater, as 
regards the depreciation of silver, inasmuch as silver had been demone- 
tised in this and several other countries, and this, together with the 
lessened yield of gold, to the extent of about 33 per cent. since 1870, 
has caused a fall in the value of silver, and a rise in that of gold, 
producing a difference of 80 per cent. Gold may be increased 15 per 
cent. beyond its proper value from those causes, while silver is fallen to 
that extent, having not only increased in its supply by 60 per cent., but 
been less in demand. 

Most people rush after that which is rising in the market, and despise 
the commodity which is falling. 

We hear much said of the free coinage of silver, but the wisdom of 
coining many millions of dollars each year in the United States, and 
storing the coin in vaults, is not clearly apparent. Mr. Redmayne pro- 
poses also the increase in the size of our silver coins, so that five shillings 
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would weigh an ounce and a quarter. This would increase the intrinsic 
value by 1s. 6d., or nearly 30 per cent. 

Of course the natural use of silver would bring down the value of 
gold, and if gold were at a discount, silver coins would be melted down 
and sold at a profit as bar silver. It appears that it is not the custom 
to change gold for silver in France, as by melting down the sovereign it 
will buy 26s. 

Another proposal which he makes, that the State should issue notes 
payable in silver, is most objectionable, as such notes would be quite 
different in value, and would not reckon up in our accounts. The 
matter would be different if we added to the size of our silver coins by 
15 per cent., or, say, one-sixth, and increased the amount of the legal 
tender thereof. The idea is propounded that the United States gained 
largely by the use of greenbacks instead of specie. The States, by 
borrowing largely as they did on that basis, had the questionable 
advantage of paying twice or thrice the amount borrowed, and a high 
rate of interest besides. 

There is much interesting matter in Mr. Moreton Frewen’s article on 
‘* Silver and the Fall in Prices,” in your May number, but his position 
with reference to the effect of a yield of £20,000,000 of silver, seeing 
that the world’s debts may be reckoned at £30,000,000,000, does not 
seem clear. We are well aware that an extra yield of from £20,000,000 
to £30,000,000 of gold per annum for many years, had a very great 
effect in reducing debts and increasing the value of property. This 
favourable tendency was checked about 1873 by the decreased yield of 
gold and our lack of judgment with reference to the use of silver. By 
using that metal at its natural value, and chiefly as a bank reserve, the 
gold we have would do all that is needful. The use of legal tender 
notes during a life-and-death struggle, and when specie was not attain- 
able, was an absolute necessity ; but that policy in our circumstances 
would rather indicate insanity. We have both specie and capital in 
abundance, and should not issue Bank of England notes, as we did early 
in this century, which were deficient in value by 30 per cent., as 
compared with gold; the public debt then contracted was thus in- 
creased to that extent. Perhaps the Bank of England only should 
issue notes in England for less than £5, and such notes might be made 
payable at the most important business centres. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

Cheltenham, May 1889. CuarLes Witson. 
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British Legislation (Currency Reform), 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you kindly allow me space for a few remarks on Mr. 
Wilson’s reference to my letter, which appeared in your Number 78 for 
March ? 

Mr. Wilson says in his letter which you insert in your May number, 
“Tt is admitted by (an old) ‘ Banker,’ that the State should hold specie 
to meet such notes, &c.” I made no such admission, or any inferential 
statement of this kind. I certainly recommended the issue of notes by 
the State, and the State alone, to the earnest consideration of our 
Legislature ; but I felt, and still feel, that it would be premature to 
speak of the weighty details belonging to an arrangement of so great 
importance. I indicated my belief that a simple gold “ basis” would 
be best for a State issue. 

The reference to French assignats and American greenbacks, ‘‘ and 
much other state currency” (?), does not appear to be an objection to 
the proposed measure, if adopted by the British Legislature; which, 
notwithstanding some errors, has a long history of traditional credit, 
and deserved prestige, and certainly is not to be spoken of in the same 
way as the collapse, a hundred years ago, in revolutionary France, or 
the uncertain finance of the United States during its one century of 
tentative and changeable experiments. 

The moral impeachment of a ministry of ‘the day” need not affect 
the financial credit of the country, whose history in that respect is so 
honourable. A moral deterioration of the constitution and national 
character going on towards a decline and fall of the Empire is a possible 
calamity, much to be deplored and guarded against, and can only be 
averted by watchful integrity and trust in Divine Providence. 

England, with all her faults, has never repudiated her obligations, 
and has not yet reached to a parallel with France, or of any other 
country in the world, either in ancient or present times. 

I offer these remarks because I think that the currency question has 
difficulties sufficient without the addition of misinterpretation, or the 
shadow of dogma or dictation, in support of any theory in regard to 
remedies so much needed and anxiously sought for. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
. Your obedient Servant, 
Edinburgh, May 6, 1889. Tue Oxtp Banker. 


(P.S.—It has sometimes occurred to me to wonder that some cur- 
rency doctors do not go further than to recommend ‘ dbimetallism,” and 
propose what might be called ‘“trimetallism.” The United States 
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currency has been a mixed one of gold, silver and copper, and bank 
notes. 

Lately the system has been often varied. And the Scandinavians 
used to pay their debts in minted copper coinage. I have before me a 
square copper coin, 6 inches by 54, and weighing 1 lb. 9 ozs. It 
represented ‘ en daler,” or thirteenpence halfpenny of English money. 

Any legal tender of silver, copper, or metal tokens would be some- 
what of a retrogression to barbarous times, and might and would effect 
a great delay and annoyance to those who wished to realize a debt, 
like the old trick of paying bankers notes in sixpenny bits. 

British self-respect, and well-earned repute for integrity would be 
best preserved by payment in gold. And it is the prayer of the writer 
that British obligations may continue to be like the pure gold.] 


The Gold Currency. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In what substance would the Duke of Manchester pay for his 
gold ? 

There is no statutory price of gold—price, I mean, properly so called. 
The Mint gives to everyone who brings 40 lbs. troy of standard gold 
1,869 sovereigns, weighing exactly 40 lbs. troy, neither more nor less, 
and for smaller or larger quantities the same proportion. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Henry H. Gras. 


The Music of the British Army. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I read the article in your last number on the “ Music of the 
British Army” with great interest. Many years ago, as a youth, I 
contributed to a military magazine myself. The article brought home 
to my mind many interesting recollections. It seems to be well ascer- 
tained, beyond doubt, that the tune played by the pipers of the 
71st Highlanders when they charged up the hill at Vittoria was 
‘* Heigh Johnny Cope.” There was also an air played by the band of 
the Guards, when marching through the park of a morning, called, 
“Take me while I’m in the humour.” The regiments entering 
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Jelalabad for the relief of the garrison there, in 1841, after the Cabul 
massacre, played, ‘‘Oh, but ye’ve been lang a coming.” In the war 
with the United States in 1814, “ Britons, strike home,” was played 
several times. I trust the old airs, like the old names, will never be 
allowed to drop out of the service. ‘Garry Owen” was a very 
favourite air with the Lrish regiments; at least, the late respected 
Chaplain-General, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, mentions it in one of his works 
(I think the Subaltern, but I am not certain). I am sorry to find that 
his History of the British Army is out of print. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
May 11, 1889. C. W. 


P.S.—At Vittoria, Colonel Cameron, who commanded the 92nd High- 
landers, ordered the pipers to play ‘‘ Camerons Gathering,’ and at the 
Battle of Baza, fought soon after, the left wing of the 71st and 92nd, 
the pipers struck up the “ Heights of Crowdale.” At the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 1812, the 74th Highlander pipers played the 
“* Campbells are coming.” Vide General Napier’s Peninsular War. 


Let Mr. Gladstone speak out. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

There are, amongst others, two questions to be considered with 
reference to any proposals to grant to Ireland a measure of Home 
Rule. One is what is the amount of Home Rule that it would be 
desirable to grant? The other is whether it would be possible with 
safety to the British Empire to grant any measure whatsoever until the 
present Parnellite party has been totally dispersed, and the people in 
Ireland entirely freed from the tyrannical yoke that the agitators have 
laid upon them and compelled them to bear ? 

Now the country is kept quite in the dark as to Mr. Gladstone's 
present meaning of Home Rule, for if it be not known far and wide that 
the scheme which Mr. Gladstone had proposed in 1886 is dead it is 
not owing to any want of declarations to that effect on the part of that 
loquacious statesman and of his colleagues. Many have been the 
attempts made to induce Mr. Gladstone to define what are his present 
ideas of the nature of the Home Rule that should be granted to Ireland, 
but that wily statesman, until the other day, has endeavoured to shirk 
the responsibility of giving a straightforward answer. At last, how- 
ever, in reply to a correspondent who had drawn his attention to a 
statement which had been made by Colonel Bagot Chester, at Lowes- 
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toft, that he did not understand what Home Rule meant, and had 
never heard it defined, Mr. Gladstone, pretending to raise the veil, gave 
his interpretation of the meaning as follows :— 


S1r,—No political proposal has ever in my time been so clearly defined and with 
such general consent. Home Rule means the management in Ireland by an Irish 
Parliament, subordinate to the Parliament at Westminster, of affairs exclusively Irish. 

Your obedient and faithful Servant, 
W. E. GuapsTonE.* 


But the public do not seem to have obtained much more information 
on the subject than it had before. What, for instance, is meant by 
affairs exclusively Irish? Is the taxation of English manufactured 
goods an exclusively Irish affair? Mr. Gladstone also stated that the 
Irish Parliament is to be subordinate to the Parliament at West- 
minster. Will this Westminster Parliament consent to have a duty 
placed on English goods by an Irish Parliament? Are Irish members 
to be admitted into the English Parliament to debate that or any other 
question? Mr. Gladstone is silent on these and on other important 
points. If the Parliament at Westminster, having excluded members 
from Ireland, is to have the right of rejecting or revising as it pleases 
measures that have been adopted by the Irish Parliament, the latter 
will be in a very subordinate position indeed; and such a Parliament 
certainly will not satisfy the aspirations of the Parnellites, who claim 
for Ireland the right to manage her own affairs amongst the nations of 
the world free from outside control. 

Next arises the important question of the fitness, to manage Irish or 
any other affairs, of the men who are indulging in such ambitious 
aspirations, or at any rate as to their fitness to manage them without 
committing injustice towards their political opponents, and in such a 
manner as to increase the wealth, prosperity, and happiness of the 
whole country. How can Mr. Gladstone, possessing the knowledge he 
does of the Parnellites, dare to suggest that such men should 
be entrusted with authority over the fortunes and lives of law- 
abiding subjects of Queen Victoria? As the Pall Mall Gazette of 
February 6th, 1889, asked, ‘‘ What security will the Irish minority 
have of fair play in a Dublin Parliament, managed as it would be by a 
caucus that is as homogeneous as a patent screw, and which keeps 
step like a Macedonian phalanx?” These men have already, with 
reference to their political opponents and all those who are engaged 
in thwarting their schemes, threatened ‘In the day of our power we 
will remember them.” It is almost criminal on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone to propose to grant power to such men, and the more especially 
since his proposals have not been made in ignorance of their designs. 

The miserable state Ireland was reduced to previous to the improve- 
ment now taking place under the Salisbury administration was, outside 
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of any calamities beyond human control, due to the agitation that had 
been started by the Parnellites, and fostered by their evil and pernicious 
advice. These agitators took advantage of the difficulties and hardships 
that were pressing on the people, and laid all the blame for the trouble 
in Ireland on what they alleged to be the bad government by England, 
and persuaded men naturally quite ready to listen to any proposals they 
hoped might relieve their sufferings that an Irish Parliament—which 
was intended by these Parnellites to be a stepping-stone towards 
separation, and in which the agitators themselves would be supreme— 
was a ‘perfect cure.” But not only were the people in Ireland 
cajoled into giving their adherence to such a scheme, but, by means of 
the organisation called the Irish National League, and by means of the 
‘‘ reign of terror” that had been established by its branches, they were 
coerced into obeying all the behests of those persons who, either with 
or without authority, claimed the right to guide them. Thence sprang 
the boycotting, outrages, and crimes, which have permanently disgraced 
the Parnellite movement. Much advice, which the leader of the 
agitation, Mr. Parnell—although a man not at all squeamish—now 
professes to have disapproved of was given to the people. Assuming 
Mr. Parnell’s assertion that he disapproved of unconstitutional and 
criminal methods of agitation to be true, did this leader ever publicly 
remonstrate with offenders against the law, or endeavour to counteract 
the effects of the mischief of which they were guilty? Certainly not ; 
and Mr. Parnell has thus proved his unfitness to hold any responsible 
position in the government of his country. 

Here is what Mr. Parnell swore in answer to the Attorney-General, 
Sir Richard Webster, before the Parnell Commission on May 2nd: “I 
had not repudiated them ” (i.e. paragraphs of a violent character that had 
appeared in United Ireland, edited by W. O. Brien) ‘‘ in public. It had 
not been my habit to publicly repudiate the utterances of my colleagues 
of which I disapproved.” 

The consequence was that when advice and instructions of a 
dangerous, mischievous, and it may indeed be added, of a criminal, 
character were circulated through the country, the people believed that 
what they heard had received the sanction of Mr. Parnell, and that 
they would be aiding him in those schemes which he promised would 
benefit them did they but act in accordance with the suggestions they 
received from his colleagues. How sly was all this on the part of the 
Parnellite leader, who is not ashamed to state that by misstatements 
he had “deliberately” endeavoured to mislead the House of Commons ; 
but how dangerous also it shows the Parnellite movement to have been. 
Certainly it would be necessary to keep a Parliament composed of 
Parnellites, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ subordinate to the 
Parliament at Westminster.” 
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But surely the whole country must by this time understand, as did 
the majority of the English constituencies at the last general election, 
how very much better it is not have any Irish Parliament at all. 

When all the evil ideas and plots of the agitators have been counter- 
acted, and the people in Ireland have become accustomed to think and act 
for themselves, free from ecclesiastical tyranny and free from the control 
of self-interested and disloyal men, then could some limited measure of 
local government be welcomed by all classes in the country; but until 
the power of the tyrannical Parnellites is completely broken, and a stop 
put to all interference in Irish affairs by Fenians, Irish-Americans, and 
other bodies who are hostile to Great Britain, it would be dangerous 
to the welfare, not only of Ireland, but of the whole kingdom, to make 
any radical change in the government of, and in the administration 
of, affairs in Ireland. 

Ere greater independence than she at present possesses can be 
granted to Ireland, the people in that country must be able to prove 
that they are free agents, and have entirely broken loose from the 


Parnellite yoke. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
May 1889. Grorce W. Rouxton. 


A Tax on Christian Names. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

May I suggest that a tax should be placed on Christian names, 
This tax would be payable once only in respect of each person, and 
would therefore be practically unfelt. It might be made payable on the 
registration of the birth of a child, and the cost of its collection would 
thus be reduced toa minimum. The Registrar of Births would be the 
collector. 

The average annual number of births in the United Kingdom is, 
roughly speaking, 1,150,000. I would propose that the poor classes, 
taking them for this purpose to be those who do not pay inhabited 
house duty, should be taxed 2s. 6d. for each Christian name given to 
every child born, and that the more well-to-do should pay a tax of £1 
per name. 

It appears that five-sixths of the population do not pay inhabited 
house duty. Taking the population at forty million, and estimating 
that five-sixths of the 1,150,000 children born annually are of the 
poorer class, or about 960,000, a tax of 2s. 6d. per head would yield 
about £120,000 annually. 
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The remaining one-sixth, children of the richer classes, or about 
190,000, would at £1 each yield £190,000. Nearly all the children of 
this class have at least two Christian names, and thus the £190,000 
would be doubled and become £880,000; and it is not unreasonable to 
calculate that the few cases in both classes of births where more than 
two Christian names are given to a child, would raise the tax to 
£400,000. If, then, to this is added the above figures of £120,000, we 
find that this tax would annually yield a total sum of £520,000, as the 
result of a tax seldom incurred and consequently practically unfelt. 

It might also be possible to levy a tax of one shilling per head per 
annum on one Christian name of every householder not liable to 
inhabited house duty, and a like tax of £1 in respect of every house- 
holder liable to duty. As there are five million houses not liable to 
duty, if it is reckoned that only one householder dwells in each (not 
the case where houses are let in flats) the tax would yield £250,000 
annually; and the 900,000 houses liable to duty would produce 
£900,000 annually. 

This tax would thus yield £1,150,000, and the other suggested tax 
$520,000, together £1,670,000 annually ; and I venture to think these 
taxes would be almost unfelt. 

If it be argued that these taxes are progressive and therefore contrary 
to the traditional principles of taxation in this country, I answer that 
they are no more progressive than income-tax, which is only levied on 
incomes of a certain value. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servant, 
National Conservative Club, 


Pall Mall. 


F. A. Minureron. 


Our Irish Difficulties. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


As Ireland is ever with us, and said to be noted for crime and 
wickedness, allow me to say that a late return of murders committed in 
the years 1880 and 1886, which had been called for, shows that the 
total for Ireland was 40 and that for Britain 842. Though agrarian 
murders are included in Ireland, it requires the addition of seventeen 
more to bring it up to the British rate, and I venture to say that those 
committed in Ireland, besides being less in proportion to the population, 
are also of a less barbarous character. Mr. George W. Buxton, in 
your issue for May, makes the Irish murders from 1877 to 1887 to 
amount to ninety, or less than ten per annum, and he is not disposed to 
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under-estimate the number. It would appear, therefore, that the 
charge of greater criminality against the Irish people is quite illusory. 
I challenge a full return of British murders for those years in justi- 
fication of said charges. 

The Irish people are often charged with immorality ; we find, how- 
ever, that the proportion of illegitimate births in Ireland was (from 1871 
to 1885) 2°4 per 100, England 5, and Scotland 8°5 per 100. It may be 
noted, in passing, that Baring Gould gives returns from various German 
States showing that, among Protestants, said rate is 10°5 per 100, 
while that of the Romanists is 2°7 per 100. However that may be, the 
charge of immorality against Ireland breaks down also. 

It is alleged that Irish rents are quite reasonable, and also that the 
tenants are both able and willing to pay, if not prevented by illegal 
combinations. The tenants of the Lord Lieutenant have long been 
striving to have some hundreds of cases heard in the Land Courts; 
one of them has been heard, and the rent reduced by one-third. 
The great injustice is in striving to maintain the old rent both in 
Britain and Ireland, when the value of the produce has fallen by 
one-third. I may be pardoned, perhaps, for repeating the opinion 
that the currency should have been put on a sound basis before 
fixing Irish rents, or reducing the interest on consols. The increasing 
scarcity of gold, and the wilful rejection of silver, tend to lower prices 
and reduce rents. It is not by vilifying the Irish people, but by doing 
them justice, that peace and prosperity can be attained there. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Cheltenham, May 1889. Cc. W. 
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In page 553, line 21, for “ten years” read ‘*two years.” 
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